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LONG AGO, 





EB. NESBIT. 





Long ago, when youth was gay, 
We twe dreamed our lives should grow 
Like two flowers in one sweet May— 
And we told each other se, 
You have gone: Time’s finger’s gray 
Biind my eyes with showered snow; 
Hope and youth look far away-—- 
Long ago. 


Yet the summer winds, I know, 
Will blow soft, one perfect day, 
Melt the snow or roses strow: 
*‘Ah, what cold winas used to blew 
When 1 was alene,’’ you'll say— 
**Long ago!"’ 


A Strange Wooing. 








BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘IN SEAROH OF AIM,”’ 
“WHICH WAS HER DEAREST ?”’ 
“UNDER A CLOUD,’’ ‘a SLEEP- 

ING PRINCESS,’ ETO. 





CHAPTER VII. 

SMALL daintily-appointed brougham, 
A drawn bya pair of sleek young bor- 
aes, rolled swiftly out ot the Park, and 
stopped before one of the smallest houses 
in Park Lane. A young iady stepped from 
the carriage and turned tothe tootman who 

had opened the door. 

‘'Theophile,’’ she said, ‘‘I shall want the 
carriage again in two hours’ time. I am 
going to Paddington to meet Mr. Lisle by 
the 4.10 express from Windsor.” 

“Oui mademoiselle.”’ 

There was something remarkable in the 
aspect of this French footman—his dark 
handsome face attracted, but the sinister 
expression ot his eyes repelled one, 

There was one tact however which a good 
judge of character might undoubtedly 
gather from the expressive tace, The man 
was devoted to the service of the lady then 
passing up the steps of the pretty house, 

His eyes followed her until she disap- 
peared within the house; then he turned, 
laconically repeated his orders to the 
coachmar in perfect English, ascended the 
box, and the carriage was driven round to 
the stables. 

His mistress walked up-stairs, drawing 
off her gloves as she did so. The door ot 
the boudoir on the half-landing was open, 
aad, lightly asshe trod upon the rich soft 
carpet, the sound of her footsteps was heard 
within. 

‘‘Cora—is that you !’’ 

‘““Yes, mamma,”’ 

“Come here.”’ 

Cora Beaufort walked intothe room. It 
was a luxurious little sanctum, strewed 
with fashionable litter; and Mrs. Beaufort 
sat ata devonport, writing notes upon pale- 
blue paper with gold initials. 

She raised a puckered, peevish tace to 
her daughter as she entered. 

“‘Cora,’”’ she said in shrill tones, ‘I do 
believé that you will be the death of me!’’ 

Cora looked back over her shoulder,tien 
quietly proceeded to cross the room and 
closed the door. 

“Kirby is laying the lunch,” she said 
calmly; “I don’t want him to hear all you 
have to say tome. Now, mamma, what is 
it 9" 

The mother surveyed her daughter with 
reluctant a“miration; and certainly Cora, 
as she stood by the window, her two firm 
white hands resting on the side of a large 
pot of heath, was a daughter to be prized 
by any mother. 

She could no longer be described as a 
girl; she was an exceedingly handsome 
young woman. Her figure was beautiful— 
tall, slim, and pliant, and a Regent Street 
dressiwaker did it full justice. 


Her hair, now dressed with the utmost 
care and attention to the prevailing mode, 
was of a light brown shade; her complex- 
ion was fair, and her features, with one ex- 
ception, were not remarkable; but, when 
once she raised the heavy fringe ot jet-black 
lashes, it was as though some mocking 
spirit looked out from her large lustrous 
black eyes, which were, by turns, languid 
and fiery, tender and fierce. 

They were Cora Beaufort’s best weapon, 
and no one understood the use of them bet- 
ter than she did. Just now they were 
turned upon her mother, with an expres- 
sion with which Mrs. Beaufort was fre- 
quently favored'—dark, dangerous— in. 
scrutable, 

Cora knew she was to be scolded, and 
was prepared for the usual tussle, confident 
that the result would be the same as usual 
—victory to herself, 

“IT repeat, you are killing :ne!’”’ said Mrs, 
Beaufort. ‘You have no consideration, no 
regard for my feelings—not the sligiitest ; 
you never have had, ever since you were 
achild! Is it really true that you have 
refused Mr. Bram well ?’’ 

“Yes; it’strue. He proposed the night 
before last, at the Hamertons’ dance.” 

‘Things have come toaclimax,” said her 
mother, when her indignation ha) suffi- 
ciently subsided to let her speak. “I will 
not endure this behavior frora you any 
longer, Cora! What does itmean? What 
end have you in view? None thatI can 
see, except to make a fool of your mother 
before everybody. You insist on staying 
in town after every one else has left, with 
the sole object, apparently, of attending 
this insane wedding-dance of the Hamer- 
tons’, Why on earth Clara Hamerton must 
needs be married in August, no tongue can 
tell; but, of course, every one concluded 
that you stayed because you knew Bram- 
well would be there. You have all long 
led me to expect you would marry bim. 
You told me you liked him——” 

“No, 1 did not namma! I only said I 
liked him better than Fred Avery.” 

“You said so on purpose to deceive me! 
You let me go on inviting him to tne housc 
in the most marked manner, so that he 
confidently expected bis suit would be 
successful, and he writes to complain that i 
have treated him very cruelly, buoying 
him up with de)usive hopes.”’ 

“No one,” said Cora scornfully, ‘has a 
right to ‘confidently expect’ anything from 
me. 1 could not help your asking him to 
the house.” 

“Cora, you will drive me quite mad !’ 
exclaimed her mother passionately. ‘I 
contess I don’t fathom your motives——” 

“No; I don’t suppose you do,”’ answered 
Cora. 

«Will you graciously condescend to en- 
lighten me on this one point,” cried Mrs. 
Beaufort, rising and standing in a denucia- 
tory attitude before her daughter—“why 
on earth did you allow me to go on invit- 
ing this man if you meant to refuse hin 7’ 

The girl paused a few moments before 
replying, as if wondering whether it would 
be sate to show her hand. At length she 
said slowly: 

‘*Because I wanted to stay in town; and 
I knew, if you thought there was nothing 
going on, you would ship me off directly 
somewhere else, te offer me for the inspec- 
tion of a new set of eligible bachelors !’’ 

“At last [have an answer! can under- 
stand,’’ said her mother, with bitter irony. 
“That reason is worthy of you—selfish and 
worldly. But what I utterly tail to see is, 
what your motive was in staying in town 
so long. Perhaps you could explain that 
too?” | 

There was no answer this time. 

“I do not understand you,’’ continued 








Mrs. Beaufort. “I confess 1 do—not—un- 
derstand you. Knowing you as I do—how 








selfish, how worldly you are and have al- 
ways been—I can’t see what aim you have 
in view. Do you realise, Cora, that you 
are more than six-and-twenty? Why, your 
looks might go—any day!” she cried, with 
tragic emphasis, ‘Are you so conceited as 
to think that you can goon flirting till 
you’re forty, and then pick up a rich hus- 
band for asking !’’ 

“Do you know, mamma,” said Cora, 
“that I wish sometimes you would speak — 
not quite so vulgarly? You are not a vul- 
gar woman, you know; but any one who 
heard your last speech would certainly 
think you were.”’ 

“I’m sure you are enough to try the 
temper of asaint! I shall certainly com- 
plain to Lisle of your conduct, Cora.” 

“Oh, yes; of course you must! But don’t 
bother the poor old fellow about it the very 
first night he comes home. I want to be 
amused ; and he wouldn’t like to have to 
send me up-stairsin disgrace, to dine in 
the nursery, would he?” 

“Cora, how can you trifle like this?’ 

“Why not? Worldlinessand selfishness 
must trifle sometimes.” 

“Oh, you are as hard asastone! There 
is no making any impression upon you. 
If you were different from what you are, I 
should really be inclined to believe what 
iad: Kilroington said about you.’’ 

Cora paused in the doorway, as she was 
about to leave the room. 

“Pray, what did Lady Kilmington say 
about me?” 

“That she felt sure you must have a 
secret attachment.” 

There was a moment’s silence, , 

‘‘{ suppose you know me too well to be- 
lieve that ?”’ 

“My dear, yes! Of course she alluded 
to poor Lord Glanvil. I told her that you 
had doubtless fteit his death very much. 
One must be prudent, you know, my dear; 
but ot course I could bave told her that you 
never cared for him when he was living, 
and remembered him only with a sense of 
reliet when he was dead.”’ 

“Then you would have told a horrible 
falsehood! I loved Gay—yes, I really do 
think | loved Guy as well as I léved Lisle. 
So now perhaps you know rather more 
than you knew betore!’’ cried Cora, ad- 
vancing once more into the room, her eyes 
gleaming with passion. 

‘‘My dear,’’ sa'd her mother, with a calm 
smile, “do you really fancy 1 know you so 
little as to believe that you have remained 
single a!l these years for Lord Glanvil’s 
sake? No, Cora, that won’t quitedo! Do 
you think I had no eyes? I knew you were 
not in love with him.” 

For answer Cora broke intosong. She 
darted across the room to the piano, and 
began to accompany hersel!: 





**How could [tell I shuuld love thee to-day, 
Whbeu that day I held not dear? 
How could | tell I should love thee away, 
When I did not love thee anear? 
Yea, I spoke once, and I grieved thee sore, 
I remember all that [ sald; 
And now I shall see thee ne more, no more, 
Till the sea—till the 
Her voice waSa soprano of exceptional 


power and quality. The expression she 
tbrew into the words was terrible; and 
when, suddenly, ber voice tailed, she burst 
into tears, her mother rushed to her side, 
with an exclamation of horror. She had 
not eeen her daughter weep for years. 

Cora leaned her cheek against the keys 
of the piano fora few moments, quite an- 
abie te subdue her teelings. Then she 
gradually checked her tears, wiped her 
eyes, and slowly raised her head. 

Mrs. Beautors put her arms round her 
and stroked ber hair. 

“Motber,’”’ said Cora presently, “I don’t 
think I am well. I don’t want to stay in 
London any longer; I want a change. 
Will you and Lisle settle where we shall 
go and let us be off us quickly as possible? 





And, for pity’s sake don’t bother me any 
more about Mr. Bramwell; I loathe the 
sound of his name!” 

Then she arose, took up her hat and 

gloves, and walked up-stairs to her bed- 
room. She glanced impatiently into the 
mirror at the great passionate eyes still 
suffused with tears. Then she seated her- 
self at the table, drew out her keys, and un- 
locked her dressing-case with trembling 
fingers, 
She lifted out the trays, glittering with 
trinkets of various descriptions. She lifted, 
with a petulant exclamation, a ball-pro- 
gramme, which once, not long ago, had 
seemed worth preserving. It was torn in 
two now, and the pieces were tossed upon 
the ground. 

At last, underneath everything else, she 
found what she sought—a large white en- 
velope, from which she withdrew a photo- 
graph of a young man with a bright whim- 
sical face and eyes that were not without a 
touch of melancholy ; a sheet of paper writ- 
ten over with verses in a firm masculine 
hand, and inscribed, ‘“To Cora, who has 
my heart;’’ a cluster of withered Celine 
Forrestier roses—and that was all, 

“Oh, my love, have you not forgiven me 
yet?” ehe said, holding the photograph 
agsinst ber cheek. “I have waited pati- 
ently all these weary, weary years—eight 
years beloved! Itis a sore trial of a wo- 
man’s faith ; but I deserve it! I was weak 
and fickle, and I never knew till after. 
wards how much you cared. They scolded 
me and persuaded me, and I was not very 
old. I bave always felt so sure that you 
would come back to me at last. You must 
have heard that I bave never married, and 
known that it was for yoursake. And you 
yourself have never married eliiher! Love, 
oh, love, you must come back & me! If 
you could only know how I suffer every 
day, and how | weary for you, you would 
relent—you must! Come soon to me, or I 
give in. My strength, even now, is not 
what it used to be. Iam growing weak ; 
but [am still beautiful, they teil me, I 
am keeping myself beautiful for you ; and 
if you would let me see you once, let me 
raise my eyes to yours after all tliese empty 
years of apwence, it would be all right, I 
know. I would tell you that I was always 
youre from the beginning, and you would 
forgive ine—and love me !”’ 

The lady’s-maid tapped at the door. 

“You can’t come in,’”’ said Miss Beaufort, 
with decision. 

“If you please, Miss——”’ 

‘Wait a minute,” 

In that minute the precious relics were 
restored with careto their hidding-place, 

and the dressing-case was put in its usual 
position, When the maid entered, her 
mistress was standing before the dressing- 
table, leisurely unclaspiny a bracelet. 


“IT will wear ny new = imyrtle-green 
broche to goto the station this afternoon, 
W ilkins,’’ 

7: * + * « = 


The 4.10 express from Windsor steamed 
into the great terminus, and Lisle Beau- 
fort, as he rose t open the carrlage-door, 
caught sight of @ figure moving slowly 
down the platform, with that languourous 
grace which Cora could affect when she 
chose, He turned to his travelling com- 
panion. 

‘Here is my sister herself come to nest 
me! She'll be delighted to see you, old 
man! Come along!’ 

Lisle was a good-looking fellow, a couple 
of years older than his sister. He sprang 
out upon the platiorm rather impetuously, 
and hastened towards Cora, followed more 
leisurely by his companion. 

‘My dear girl, how good of you to come 
and meet me!” 

“Ah, I feit that I must be firat! You 
don’t know how glad I am to se@ you!” 
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EVENING POST. 








“You're a little brick! How’s the mater? 
I met an old triend the other day, and we 
have travelled up together. You remem- 
ber—eh, Cora?’’ 

“Mr. Fitzwarrene! I am very glad to 
see you! Do you come from Warrendale?’’ 

“Not quite direct. { have been two 
nights at Windsor, visiting a friend. I met 
your brother out at dinner last night, and 
we agreed to come up together. I hope 
Mrs. Beautort is quite well?’’ said Hector 
politely. 

“Mamma is about the same, thank you— 
which means, not very well and not very 
ill, She is rather worse than usual when 
she contemplates the awtul! fact that we are 
ten days into August and still in London, 
and rather better than usual at the prospect 
of seeing Lisle.” 

“He’s looking remarkably well, isn’t 
he?” said Hector. ‘I should think the very 
sight of such robust health would comfort 
Mrs. Beaufort.” 

“J can’t say the same of you,’’ said Cora 
playfully. ‘What have you done to your- 
self, Mr. Fitzwarrene? You look posi- 
tively down in the dumps. Do they bore 
you at Warrendale?” 

“No, thanks, not much—not nearly so 
much as ! expected they would. I suppose 
they start with the exceptionally correct 
theory that no course of training can make 
ine develope into a second Hugo; and, as | 
can't be that, they don’t uch care what | 
am.”’ 

“How thankful you must be for that! 
There’s nothing so awtul as to be expected 
to tread in the footsteps of a departed phe 
nomenon, is there?’”’ questioned Cora, with 
deep symyathy. ‘And is the nelgborhood 
nice—and the people?”’ 

“The neighborhood is very much like 
Other neighborhoods, Miss Beautort—at 
least, what I saw of it was. I shali be bet- 
ter able to tell you wiat its worth from my 
point of view when I go down for the 
First.’ 

“Ah, exactly! You never had a single 
shot there in poor, dear Hugo’s time, had 
you?” 

“Poor, dear Hugo had such an uncon- 
scionable uumber of friends of his own 
wanting to shoot over the land that there 
wasn't room for the poverty-stricken cousin 

who will always remember with pleas- 
ure and gratitude, that, in bis most briet- 
less days, he was made welcome ata cer. 
tain house in Park Lane.’’ 

Cora laughed and looked pleased, 

“The inbabitants of said house would be 
delighted if you would come and dine with 
them to-morrow! I have committed a 
frightful breach of decorum by taking 
places atthe theatre in August. Mamma 
is horrified; but I did so want Lisle to see 
‘lhe King’s Own’ before we leave town, 
which | suppose we suall do now in a few 
days.” 

“You're very good. If Mra. 
won't think me a nuisance——”’ 

“On, she will bave nothing to do with It! 
To let you into a secret, | want you for my 
own delectation. Mamma is sure to mon- 
opolize Lisle all the time, and I thought 
that if you came——”’ 


“] might be permitted, for this once, the 
elite being all out of town, to monopolize 
Miss Beaufort?”’ said Hector, smiling. 

“Exactly! How quick-witted you are! 
You see the point at once, But seriously, 
mamma will be delighted see you. 
There’s a spare seat in the box; and you 
must be wretchedly dull without a soul in 
town to speak to; 80 do come! A quarter 
to seven.”’ 

“Theophile has the luggage all right,” 
remarked Lisle, rejoining them. ‘Cora, 
can’t you persuade Fitzwarrene to come 
and dine with us one day soon?”’ 

“He is coming to-morrow, and going to 
see ‘The King’s Own’ with us,” answered 
Cora. “Good-bye, Mr. Fitzwarrene! Re- 
tlect seriously upon the importance of the 
duties before you.”’ 

“Jndeed I shall. I must buy up all the 
available books on the art of repartee. Not, 
of course, to be used aggressively, but 
merely as a means Of self-defence,”’ 

lie raised his hat, and the brother and 
sister drove off laughing; but the smile 
soou vanished from Lisle’s lips, 

“Did you ever see a fellow so altered as 
Fitz warrene?” he asked, 

“No, indeed! Whatin the world has he 
done to himself?’’ 

“Pll tell you all I know about it pres- 
ently—there isn't time just now. I wantto 
know how mother is—how it comes about 
that you're in town just now—how you 
have been bebaving lately—and fifty other 
‘hows’, ail at once?’’ 

‘You are immoderate. Now, all 1 want 
to know is summed up in one ‘how’; but 
that isatremendous one! How--oh, how 
is the fair Alice?”’ 

Lisle blushed becomin gly and smiled as 


Beaufort 


to 





THE SATURDAY 


he took a letter-case from the breast-pocket 
of bis coat. 

_*She’s very well indeed,” he replied, 
“and prettier than ever. Here’s the last 
in photos, of her. it realy almost does 
her justice. That’s the dress she wore at 
the lawn-tennis party at Gainbridge.” 

“She is very pretty,”’ said Cora, studying 
her arch fteatures—‘‘very pretty indeed, 
Lisle; almost good enough even tor you, 
old man! And she looks so happy, too!”’ 

“] think she is—I hope and trust so,” 
said Lisle simply. 

“She ought to be!’’ added his sister ve- 
hemently. ‘Oh, sbe is very preity, Lisle— 
far prettier than I!” 

“Hers is such a very different style,”’ 
said Alice's lover, pondering. ‘Rather 
small, you know—and light; but such a 
seat on borseback, Cora! You sbould see 
her take a fence!” 

“(Quite happy!’’ brooded Cora, still sean- 
bing Alice’s face. “I wonder you're not 
atraid, Lisle! Do you know what I mean, 
eh?’’ 

“Yes, 1 know. It does seem a cool thing 
to ask any woman to accept as her entire 
world the love of a fellow like me. Yet I 
suppose no man, if you asked him the 
question straight out, would be willing to 
sit down contented with less devotion than 
that.”’ 

“I suppose not,’’ said Cora slowly. 

Neither brother nor sister spoke again 
till the carriage stopped, and Lisle was 
welcomed by his mother herself, who ac- 
tually stood waiting in the ball to greet 
him. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
7HEN, some two hours later, Lisle 
\\ came down, he found the drawing- 
room in semi!-darkness, The blinds, 
which bad been down all day because of 
the beat, bad not been raised, and the sul- 
try August air just stirredthemw. Theroar 
of distant traffic came through the win- 
dows; the alrof the room was sweet and 

heavy with the scent of roses, 

In one of the window-recesses sat Cora, 
on avery low chair, the fading daylight 
just touching the coils of her perfect] y-ar- 
ranyed hair; She wore a dress of Indian- 
looking red silk, and ornaments of orlen- 
tal silver. 

Her chin rested in her hands, her elbows 
were on her kuees, and there was a look 
of wistful softness in her dark eyes. 

Lisle sauntered across the room, and sat 
down on a chair by ber side. 

“You and Alice must know each other,” 
he said. ‘‘They mean to invite you to 
Gia nbridge as they return trom the High- 
landa,’’ 

“] shall love to know her. I don’tthink 
I shall even be jealous of her, Lisle. And 
] used to think I should hate your wife!” 

“That was kind!” said Lisle, laughing. 

“It was because I loved you s0,”’ she 
said; und her voice, when she lowered it 
thus, was irresistible. “I never loved 
more than three peopte, Lisle; and you are 
one!”’ 

“Ah, that remin@s me,”’ he said eagerly 
—‘talking of people whom you loved! I 
have a most astonishing piece of news for 
you, Cora.”’ 

“News for me! What is it?’’ 

“You would never guess, Lord Eynes- 
ford is in England—at Grange-!e-Cross! 
Isn’t that the last thing you expected to 
hear?”’ 

There was not even a rustle of her drap- 
eries to betray the stormy rusb of excite- 
ment which surged up in Cora’s heart. 

“Lord Eynesford—in England — at 
Grange-le-Cross!’’ she repeated, in subdued 


tones, ‘Are you sure, Lisle?” 

“Certain!” 

“Who told you? You have not seen 
him?" 


“No; but Fitzwarrene has—he told me,”’ 

“Where did Mr. Fitzwarrene see him?’’ 
sie asked, after a short silence. 

“AtGrange-le-Cross— Warrendale is close 
by, you know.” 

“How long bas he been in Englana?”’ 

‘Nearly three months.” 

“He must have passed through London 
then?”’ 

“Yes; I wonder you didn’t see him.” 

Cora twisted her slender fingers together 
tillshe winced with the pain. 

‘‘He has evidently forgotten the way to 
Park Lane,”’ she said, with a little nervous 
laugh. 

“He has apparently forgotten most things 


| that he ought to have remembered,” aaid 


Lisle, with severity. “A little considera- 
tion for, a slight remembrance even, of the 
woman who was to have married bis only 
brother, would not have been unbecoming. 
1 don’t want to be unjust; but I never did 
like Ranult!"’ 

She knew there was something more to 
come, She braced herself,to bear tt, woat- 











ever it might be. She feit cold, bard, as if 
she were being turned to stone. The blind- 
est vanity, she told herself, could not imag- 
ine that a man could be nearly three 
months in England, and never come near 
the woman he loved. 

There was a reason for bis arrival! Had 
he not vowed never again to appear among 
his equals until he had cleared from his 
home the shadow of suspicion cast upon it 
by bis father? 

“What has he been doing?” she asxed, 
in a steady, quiet voice. 

“Why, I contess it surprised me,’’ Lisle 
replied. “For many reasons—tiiough I 
never liked him—I thought he would be 
the last man todo suchathing. He is go- 
ing to be married!” 

Cora made no comment on this piece of 
news, and a long silence followed, dur- 
ing which Lisle’s uppermost thoughts 
were concerning the dinner-gong. He did 
not know that upon the silent girl beside 
him the worst agony that a wo an can en- 
dure had just fallen, and that his hand had 
dealt the blow. 

The silence was at last broken by Cora. 

“He is going to be married—to whom?” 

‘“‘That is the worst part of it. If he were 
going to marry any one suitable,I shouldn't 
see any reason against it; but he is going 
to marry, the bailiffs daughter!”’ 

“Your informant in this toois Mr, Fitz 
warrene?” 

“Yes, Filzwarrene.”’ 

“He has been at Grange le-Cross, and 
knows all about it?” 

“Yes; there is great excitement in the 
neighborhood, he says. Of course they are 
people who are not visited. LEynesford 
seems to have been quite infatuated from 
the first—made himself most conspicuous 
with her at some fete champetre down there, 
and proposed immediately atterwards,”’ 

“Jt does sound unlike him,” said Cora 
in calm incisive accents. “He must be 
very much altered since—J—knew him.” 

“Yes; and uot for the better, from all 
Fitzwarrene says.”’ 

Cora rose from her chair, and, the twi- 
light having deepened, she could allow a 
spasm of mortal pain to distort her fea- 
tures without fear of its being seen hy her 
brother. 

“When is he to be married?” she asked. 

“Soon—directly, I believe.’’ 

‘‘Mamma is late,”’ said Cora in astrained 
voice. ‘I will go and see what keeps her.”’ 

Once outside the door, she bowed hersel! 
asifin bodily agony. Grasping the door- 


handle to keep herself from sinking, she | 


passed, in a few minutes, through a purga- 
tory of concentrated suffer'ng. 

“[] never knew that I was a wicked 
woman,” was her first conscious reflection; 
“but I know it now! Thereis no deed | 
wonld not do, there is no crime I would 
stop short of, vo embitter his existence, to 
stab him through as he has stabbed me! | 
would give worlds to humble‘his pride—to 
see him, tor whom | have meekly waited 
elgtit years, in the dust at imy feet. And I 
will doit too! In some way, I will have 
my revenge, though in taking it I should 
mar my own life for ever!” 

“Cora, is that you?”’ asked Mrs. Beaufort, 
rustling down the stairs. 

“Yes, mamma,’ was the calm answer. 
“The gong has sounded. Lisle was getting 
impatient, and I came to look for you.” 

The next evening a party of four were 
seated in a box witnessing the perform- 
ance of “The King’s Own.”’ Cora, looking 
superb in a dress of pale lemon yellow, 
with roses to match,.sat rather in the back- 
ground, with Fitzwarrene. Lisle and his 
mother were inveterate play-goers; they 
were absorbed in the acting; but Cora bad 
seen the play betore, and Fitzwarrene was 
in no mood to be amused. H»s was inter- 
ested, though, in Cora’s beauty, which to- 
night was fitfully radiant. She leaned 
back, slowly moving her great tan of yel- 
low feathers to and tro; and, above it, her 
large black eyes looked deeper and s'ormier 
than ever. She bad watched him tor some 
time in silence, and presently she spoke in 
a very low murmuring voice, 

‘“f wish you would tell ne what bas hap- 
pened to you,” she said. 

He started violently. 


“Miss Beaufort, [ assure you-——” 
“You needn’t assure me; | know it al- 
ready.” 


“What do you imagine can have hap- 
pened to ne?” he asked confused|y. 


| 





“I know by a tellow-feeling—a feeling of 


sympathy. | am a great judge of character, 
you know, and I always liked you. So I 
have been watching you attentively, and I 
have found out the nature of your trouble. 
Some one has wronged you!”’ 

His eyes had been fixed upon a diamond 
pendant which rose and fell on her neck; 
but now he raised them,startled and eagor, 
to meet hers. 





“You—tound out—that?” 

“Yes. Am I right?’’ 

“Yes; you are,’”’ he replied moodily. . 

“But itis not a woman who has wronged 
you, You have not, in the conventional 
sense of the term, been ‘jilted.’ It isa man 
who has done it—is it not?”’ 

“Itis a man.” 

“I knew it. Listen—I too have been 
wronged—insulted! Iam nota saint, any 
more than you are, Hector Fitzwarrene. I 
want”—her tones were clear and steady, 
though she spoke hardly above a whisper— 
“T want revenge!” 

“You do?” he said, not comprehending, 
but beld captive by the power of her eyes. 

“I want revenge,’ she repeated—‘and 
you can sympathize with me, can you 
not?” 

“I can—I do!” 

‘| have waited a very long time for my 
revenge,” she said. 

The orchestra began to play softly, and 
Hecter heard the words as if in a dream. 

“And now,” she continued, “I want you 
to help me to take it—will you? Don’t an- 
swer yet; waita moment while 1 tell you 
something. You know—every one knows 
—that | was engaged to be married to Lord 
Glanvil. Every one kuows, too, the awiul 
mystery Which surrounded bis death, It 
was then—at that time—by the hand of his 
brother—that I suffered this wrong, Ata 
time wheu suspicion tell upon all, perhaps 
you will say it was not strange that his 
hand pointed atme, But I will never for- 
give it! The man | hate is the Earl of Ey- 
nesford! Will you belp me to be revenged 
upon him?” 

Fitzwarrene’s hand sought hers, and 
held it in q passionate, feverish clasp. 

“T will help you to the death—I will go 
any length—I will be your ally, willing to 
exert every power I possess,’’ he said, 
through clenched teeth. 

“Do you know,’’ ovserved Mrs. Beau- 
fort, putting up her gold eye-ylasses, ‘1 
wish you two wouldn’t talk so much while 
the play is going on. I can’t hear if you 
chatter so,’’ 

CHAPTER IX, 
r was a cold September night, and the 
| saltair blew keenly in Ethel Devon's 

tace as she sat’ on the deck of the 
‘“‘Boulogne’’ steamer, her hands linked to- 
gether, her eyes fixed in the direction 
where the white cliffs of England had dis- 
appeared. It was such a breezy night that 
most of the passengers had gone below; 
but Ethel, under the chaperonage of a 
rigid elderly spinster, who seemed posi- 
tively to enjoy the buffeting ot thse wind, 
remained on deck, where at least she 
could have silence and comparative soli- 
tude, and be free to indulge in her own 
sad and bitter meditations, 

“Now,” she thought, “1 feel asit I were 
dead, and going to attend my own tuneral! 
I wonder if [ can really be the same Ethel 
who stood ready dressed for the fete, and 
cried out to her mother, ‘Ob, how uappy— 
bow happy I am!?”" 

Tue day after her miserable interview 
with Lord Eynestord, he had calied at 
Brook Lodge, and she had persistently re- 
fused to see him, alleging as a reason that 
she was not well, wobich was true enough. 

None of her family kuew where she bad 
been the day betore, nor did any of them 
understand the full horror and repug- 
nanee which she felt for Lord Kynesford. 
Before ber mother and father the girl con- 
trolled herself with a strength of will little 
Short of marvellous. Though never pre- 
tending to f elings which she had not, she 
yet accepted the situation quietly, and 
bore references to her change of position 
froia her father without wincing, 

It supported and upheld her to see the 
wonderful way in which he seemed to 
come back to life when once he was assured 
that his dishonorable conduct would be 
hidden from the world. The ashen color 
of bis face, the wild look in the eyes, the 
quivering of the lips, and the trembling ot 
the all disappeared by degrees. 
When he took his youngest daughter's 
hand in his, told her how he loved her, 
and wiispered that, from the first moment 
of seeing her beautifu] face, he had known 
she would help bimif she could, but that 
noteven in his wildest flights of imagina- 
tion had he ever thought that she wouid be 
a countess, the poor child tried to think 
that this was her reward. 

It was only when, with smiles and feeble 
nods, the sick man would ask her how 
earls made love, or whether “my lord” 
was not 48 eager in his courting as any 
plain ‘*Mister’’ could be, that Ethel would 
feign some excuss to slip away, gain her 
room, lock herself in, and indulgs in a 
long paroxysm of weeping. 

lt was mostly on her mother’s account 
however that she had remained firm. 
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When Mrs. Devon came to her with a 
hunted look in her eyes and parted white 
lips, just feebly moaning in the first shock 
of knowing her husband’s unworthiness— 
when the girl realized what a life-long dis- 
appointment her mother’s marriage had 
been—when she realized that, by her own 
act, she could avert the blow and give ease 
to the aching heart—it had seemed almost 
easy to make the sacrifice. 

And now, having controlled herself so 
far, she would not spoil the effect of all she 
had done and suffered by letting this poor, 
weak, disillusioned, refined heart know 
that her trial was almost greater than she 
could bear. 

The tears of relief shed by her mother in 
her arms, the “Bless you—bless you, my 
darling; you have saved my life!’ had 
been her only comfort. 

Etbel could not, bowever, bring herself 
tosee Lord Eynesford so soon after the 
desperate appeal she had made to him in 
vain. Shesent her mother to plead her 
ill-health, and the Earl took his denial 
more quietly than might have been ex- 
pected. 

He had come, he said, to arrange ahout 
the wedding. He thought it might be bet- 
ter,on many grounds, for it not to take 
place at Grange-le-Cross. He should not 
wish it, and he did not think Miss Ethel 
would wish it either. 

He had a suggestion to make which as- 
tonished and somewhat affronted Mrs. De- 
von. It was that tie wedding should take 
place in the south of France, at St. Etienne, 
his estate there. If Mrs. Devon thoug)it 
this arrangement would meet with her 
daughter’s approval, he would go at once 
to France and yive the necessary orders. 
Mrs. Devon, as soon as her husband was 
well enough to be left, would accompany 
her daughter to Paris; there he woul’? meet 
them and escort them to St. Etienne, 
where the wedding should take place 
quietly at the little Englisi church built 
by the late Lord Eynesford. There was 
an express stipulation that Mrs. Devon 
should depart on her return journey as 
soon as the ceremony was over. 

Dreams of a grand wedding in the parish 
church, of numerous bridesmaids, a bishop 
to perform the ceremony, and ihe whole 
county present to witness it, had been float- 
ing through Mrs. Devon’s mind. 

The Earl’s suggestion did not suit her at 
all; but, to her supreme astonishment, 
Ethel seemed quite content at the idea. 

The one aspect, however, in which the 
plan presented itself to the girl’s tortured 
mind was, that it would necessitate the 
Earl's absence from England at once. Her 
eagerness to Obtain temporary relief was 
such as to make her indifferent to any- 
thing else. 

‘*Y es; tell him it will do,” she answered 
quietly; “and you and Ican be ready to 
start in ten days or a fortnight—can’t we, 
dea:?”’ 

“My child,” said her mother aghast— 
“your clothes!’ : 

“Oh, there will be no need for fine clothes 
if I am to be married quietly! It is a great 
relief,” answered Ethel. ‘You know, 
mother dear, the shock of it ail —of father’s 
illness, and the probable disgrace—is so 
fresh still I seem not able to get over it—to 
take any interest in anything. You may 
get what you like; but you must not tease 
me about clothes.’’ 

She paused a moment, and then added, 
with an effort: 

“Lord Eynestord understands; he knows 
how I feel. That is the reason he proposed 
this plan. It is very thoughtful of bim, 
mother. You must let him know you think 
B0.”” 

Mrs. Devon was completely bewildered. 
She would have liked to argue the subject 
with one or both of the refractory pair; but 
Ethel turned her pillow over and laid down 
her head with a weary look ot pain. 

“I can’t talk any more. Don’t keep him 
waiting, dear mamma.” 

Thus it came about that Mrs. Devon and 
her daughter were on the Boulogne boat. 
Mrs, Devon had never been abroad betgre, 
and was entirely in her daughter’s hands. 

It was a good thing for Ethel to have 
something to do, and she forgot her trou- 
ble for a time in dealing with custom-house 
Officials, seeing after luggage, and tinding 
a carriage to drive them to a hotel. 

It was gray dawn when they arrived, 
and the air felt cold and raw. To Ethel it 
was like the dawn of the new, strange life 
she had begun. 

They had several hours of rest before 
starting for the train, and it was just dusk 
when they reeched Paris. Mrs. Devon, 
still very tired with the bustle and strange 
aspect of everything around her, had slept 
in her corner of the car all the latter part of 
the journey. 

Ethel had been quiet and apatietic. She 


thought that, for her, the struggle was over. 
It had ended when, a week before, Fitz- 
warrené, breaking all bounds, had met her 
in the garden of her father’s house, and 
tried to persuade her to cut the knot of her 
difficulties by running away and marrying 
him. 

No one would ever know what that vic- 
tory had cost her. On the one hand, free- 
dom with the man she loved; on the other, 
a slavery trom whieh Ler whole woman’s 
soul revolted. But the steadfast courage, 
which was a part of her nature, stood her 
ia good stead. 

She had conquered: but, in doing so, had 
received a wound which she believed to be 
mortal. She was sensible of loss of appe- 
tite, loss of the keener emotions of pleasure 
or pain. She had little strength, was soon 
fatigued, grew thin, and slept badly; but, 
witha dreary sort of pleasure, she hoped 
that these symptoms were the beginning 
of the end. 

As the train came to a standstill im the 
Paris railway-station, she recognized the 
tall, wiry figure, the dark, thin face, and 
the heavy black moustache of the Earl, 
who was eagerly scanning the car-win- 
dows. With icy calmness she turned to 
her mother, and said: 

“Wake up, mamma; we are in Paris!’’ 

The next moment the Earl was at the 
car-door, and stood with extende:! hand. 

“You have kept your promise,’’ he said. 

“T have kept it,’’ answered Ethel, iguor- 
ing the hand, and turning to lift ber bag 
and rug trom the interior of the car. 

‘Let me take those,’”’ he said, not notic- 
ing the slight. “How do you do, Mrs. De- 
von? I am afraid the journey has been 
very long and wearisoie for you. The 
hotel is close by. You must rest and have 
something to eat." 

Mrs. Devon was profuse in her protesta- 
tions. She was notin the least tired—the 
journey was nothing at all—it was so very 
good of the Earl to meet them! So they 
all placed themselves en fiucre, and were 
driven to the hotel Lord Kynuestord had 
chosen. 

The bailiff’s wife seemed to have revived 
wonderfully. She bustled about, was loud 
in praise of the handsome bed-room as- 
signed to her, unpacked with energy, and 
procecded to make an elaborate toile. for 
dinner. 

“Come, Ethel,” she said, “get vourthings, 
deir! What will you wear—tbis painted 
muslip?’’ 

Ethel had seated herself in an arm-chair, 
and was gazing helplessly at the open 
trunks. 

“Must I put on another dress?” she said, 

“My dear—dine with an earl in thatdr: ss 
you have been travelling in!’ said Mrs, 

Devon, in guch an injured tone that Ethel 
rose hastily and made a toilet as best ale 
could, 

“There!” said her mother, as the girl 
again subsided into the big chair, looking 
whiter than ever in the pale gown she had 
donned. “I shall not be ready tor another 
quarter ofan hour; I’m not so young as 
you are, Ethel. Just go into the next room 
and talk to Lord Eynesford, there’s a 
dear!”’ 

“IT am too tired to move, mamma, I am 
so thankful to havea few minutes’ rest.’’ 

“My child! Have some sal volatile?” 

“No, thank you, mamumng; it is rest | 
want.’’ 

The toilet which was to have taken Mrs. 
Devon fifteen minutes, was accumplisi ed 
in five, aud she hastened into the sitting- 
room, where the Earl stood before the tire. 

“How pleasant a fire is these siarp au- 
tumn evenings!” said Mrs, Devon, taking 
the luxurious chair he placed in tront of it 
for ber. 

“Tam glad you think so, I am afraid 
Miss Ethel is over tired. You should have 
stayed a day at Boulogne.”’ 

“Oh, l assure you, she is very well—she 
will be all right directly! The young al- 
ways recover quickly trom any fatigue.” 

Asshe spoke, Ethel entered the room. 
Lord Eynesford placed a chair tor her, 
which she teigned not to see. She took 
another and sat down. 

His tace darkened for a moment as she 
did so; but the next instant the expression 
changed to one of anxiety, the alteration in 
the girl’s looks was so marked. Even her 
mother did not fail to notice the expression 
of heart-broken surrender on her face. 

“Ethel, my darling,” she said, “you 
can’t be well!’’ 

The girl started visibly. It was as if her 
mother’s voice 1ecalled to her mind the 
part she must play. 

“I believe I am more tired than I imag- 
ined,” she said; “it is very foolish of ma, 
I wonder at myself! It is not such an aw- 
tul thing—a journey from London to Paris 
—is it?’’ 





She addressed the Earl, but did not suf- 





fer her glance to rest on his face. 

Atthis moment the folding-doors wete 
opened, disclosing a brilliantly-lighted Lit- 
tle dining-table. 

“Dinner is served,” said a solomn waiter; 
and they sat down to dine. 

In Ethel’s serviette was an exquisite little 
bouquet of Neapolitan violets, which scent- 
ed the whole room, She sat down and un- 
folded the napkin as though she bad not 
seen the flowers, and they fell to the floor, 
unnoticed by Mrs. Devon. The Earl be- 
trayed his annoyance neither by word nor 
sign. Ethel began to talk about the cus- 
tom-house officials and incidents of the 
journey, and continued to do so half 
through the dinner—scarcely more than 
tasting food. During a pause in this 
strained conversation, Lord Eynesford 
stooped and picked up the flowers, 

“Do you dislike the smell of violets?”’ he 
asked. 

‘| dislike the smell of those,’’ was the 
frigid reply. 

He tossed them into a plate which the 
waiter was just then removing, and they 
were carried away. 

“I do not know,”’ said the Earl, address- 
ing Mra. Devon, ‘‘whether you will like 
what | have done. 1] have made arrange- 
ments to stop in Paris to-morrow, as I 
thought you would like to see the Louvre, 
and so on.”’ e 

Mrs, Devon, as he expected, was de- 
lighted, and insisted on a description of 
all the chief sights of Paris, that she might 
judge which she preferred, 

It seemed to Ethel as if that meal would 
never end, as if ages elapsed before she 
could rise and say: 

“fam very tired, mother; I think I will 
go to bed.”’ 

“By all means, darling! Shall 1 come 
and see if [ can do anything for you?” 

“No, thank you, Inamma, We must not 
condemn his iordsnip to a solitary eve- 
ning,’’ replied Ethel, uoable to repress a 
Satirical simile, 
her mother's cheek, 
added, with a slight bow to Eynesford, 

He held opened the folding- oor tor her 
to pass, then swillly followed her and 
closed it after bim. They were alone to- 
gether, with only the fire to light the 
room. 

She moved away, with a faint cry ol 
terror. 

‘*Wait a moment,” he said in low tones; 
*]T am not going to remonstrate with you— 
only to suggest a measure of prudence.’’ 

“Well, whatis it? Quickly, please!’’ 

“[ want you to wear this rng—not, you 
must understand, in any way for ny sake, 
but inorder thatyour tothe r may limagine 
things are all right between us.”’ 

“f will not wear @ ring for one instant, 
until—until [ aim obliged!” 

“What difference can it wake, two days 
sooner?”’ 

“] will not doit; it is not in the bond, 
You exact from me the letter of my pros. 
ise to thetull. I Shall take care you have 
only the letter, the bare letter,!’ 

“You are short-sighted!’ he said, knit- 
ting his brows. 

“f don’t understand you.” 

“If you were prudent you would reflect 
tiat the more uncivil you are to me belore 
marriage ——’”’ 

“The more likely you will be to ill-use 
me afterwards?” It is the first thought 
likely to occur to any one who knows your 
disposition. I have considered the ques- 
tion caretully. Th» worse you treat me, the 
sooner I shall ¢ scape from you and your 
ill-usage.”’ 

‘That is not a cheerful view of the case,”’ 
he said gravely; ‘‘but it does nol touch my 
argument about the ring, 
ing yourself for your mother’s sake; let her 
imagine you a voluntary Jpbigenia. 1 con- 
tend tbat this ring is in the letter of the 


“Good night!’’—kissing 
‘00d bight!’ she 


You are sacritic- 


bond. 
one,” 
She held out her band. 


J] would rather wear it 
, 


‘“r7iVve it to ine, 
than prolong this discussion,’ 


swered, and took one step towards her, 
In an instant #h6 Was al the door, grasp- 
ing the handle. 


’ 


“Not twice—no!” she said fiercely, ‘I 


am on my guard now!’ 


The Karl turned round, walked to the 


upon it; then, approaching, held it to her 
at arim’s length. 

“Itisin the bond that you wear it,’’ he 
said. 

She took it, opened the door, and disap- 
peared without a word, 

[tO BB CONTINUED, } 
> * 


JusTics is the idea of (rod, the ideal of 





t mankind. 


Kvery one wio is engaged wears | 


Bric-a-Brac. 


LooKING BacKk.—It is said to be a ser- 
rious ill-omen to look or turn back after 
setting out on a journey, a superstition, in 
all probanility, as old nearly as the world 
itself. This originated with Lot’s wite 
‘ooking back, when he and his family 
were being led outside the doomed City of 
the Plain. 

MoTHers-In-Law.—In the islands of 
New Britaina man must not speak to bis 
mother-in-law. Not only is speech forbid- 
den to this relative, but she must be avoid- 
ed; and, it by chance the lady is met, the 
son-in-law must hide himselt or cover his 
face. Suicide of both partics is the out- 
come if the rule is broken. 

WHAT ARE “BLURB Booxks?’—Those of 
you who read newspapers will sometimes 
tind reference made to “blue books,” and 
may have been puzzled to know what was 
meant, The term is applied to ail papers, 
reports, documents and the like printed 
for government and laid before the Houses 
ot Parliament in England, and they are 
called “*blue’’ because they are stitched up 
(or bound) in dark blue paper covers, , In 
this country it refers to a blue-bound book 
containing the names of persons in the 
governwent’s employ. In Germany and 
Portugal they would talk of “white books,’”’ 
in France of ‘‘yellow,”’ in Italy of “green,’’ 
aud in Spain of “red.”’ 

Lovers’ Sians.—The young people in 
Txhiti bave a custom of conversing vith 
flowers, not unlike the Orientals. If a 
coolness bas sprung up between a young 
pair, the female will separate a fl wer par. 
tially down the centre, One balf of the 
split flower is intended to represent the 
mnan, and the other half the woman; and 
itis meant typically to imply that, though 
separate bodies, they are joined together 
at the heart. If the lover puts the flower 
in his bdir, itis a sign that he wishes to 
pres rve ber favor; but, if be tears It 
asunder, it is a token that be has lost his 
regard for her, and wishes to be entirely 
separated, 

Tue BripesMarvp.—In Geriwany, the 
duties of the bridesmaid have just a tinge 

f superstition about them. It is one ot 
their duties on the morning of th» mar- 
riage day to carry to the bride a myrtle 
wreath, tor which they had subseribed on 
thy previous evening. This tuey place on 
her head, and at night remove it, when it 
is placed in the bride’s band, she being at 
the time blindtold+d. The bridesmaids 
then dance around her, while she endvav- 
ors to place the wreath on one of their 
hades, Whoever is fortunate enough to 
be thus decorated will, it is beli: ved, be 
herself a wife before another year has 
passed away. ‘tn removing the bridal 
wreath and veil, the bridesmaids are care- 
ful to throw away every pin, or the bride 
will be overtaken by misfortune; while 
any unwary bridesmaii who retains one 
of these us-ful little articles, will mater- 
ially lessen her chances of “getting off.” 

Hunting WaterR.—if when upon a 
long hunt or journey in Africa the Kaffir 
be unable for a long time to find water, he 
sometimes avails himself of the instinct of 
one of those animals which he fr quently 
keeps in a domesticated state—the baboon, 
or chacina. The baboon takes the lead of 
the party, being attached to a long rope 
and allowed to run about as it likes) When 
it comes to a root of babiana, it is held 
back until the precious vegetable can be 
tak+n entire out of the ground, but in 
order to stimulate the animal to turther 
exertions it is allowed to eat a root now 
and then. The search tor water is con- 
ducted in a similar manner. The wretched 
baboon is intentionally kept without drink 
| until it is half mad with thirst and is then 
| led by a cord as before mentioned. By 
whal signs that animal is guided no one 
can even conjecture, but if water is in the 
neighborhovd the baboon is sure to tind it. 








“J applaud your cominon sense,”’ he an- | 


table, took a tray, and placed a little case | 


man, the rule of conduct writ in the nature 
' 


} Counving. — The Chiquitos of South 
| Amprica, a very low Indian tribe, couldn’t 
formerly count beyond one; for any larger 
sum than that, their sjmple laaguage used 
terms Of COMDparigOn A:OND6—as TnADY «as 
one’s @6ye%, aS Many as a Crow's 06s, as 
many as the fingers on one hand, and so 
for.b up to six orseven, The Tastnanians 
could get as far as two; beyond that, taey 
stopped short; their simple scheme of 
| numeration was merely this: one, two, a 
| greatmany. The Australian black-fell ws 

in (Queensiand go a step further. They 
| reckon thus: “One, two, two-one (3), two- 
two (4):" and after that, (hey say, “more 
| than tour,’ meaning thereby an indefinite 
} number, One South African. trive easily 
beats this rudimentary record, and knows 
how to count up to ten, But eleven, or 
both hands and one over, it regards as the 
ne plus ultra of human computation, 
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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS. 





BY HMARREIET KENDALL. 





The Spriug-time came with laughter ou its mouth, 
And kissed, unchided, every baby flower; 
Pale snowdrops faintly smiled upon the hour, 
One sweet, short April-time. weet, sad tate 
To blossom like white lilies of the South, 
Soft lilies in white growth without « mate. 


The Summer came, through woodbine-trellised ways, 
Crowned with magnolia—Eden's fairest flower; 
The generous sun-warmth kindled every hoar, 

Till fe seemed full of glad things everywhere: 

Seemed flushed with rich fulfilment of its days, 

Seemed but a thiug of Joy aad sunshine there. 


The Autumn came with grave, imperial grace, 
When Suumer’s love had loved itself away. 
The full, round, radiant beauty of the day 
Was saddened by an amethystine shade; 
A lovely seriousness was on Its face, 
Asin the gold-leaved paths the sai winds prayed, 


Anu when the Wiuter came, I thought to hate 
The dull, unblossomed hours; but in home ways 
I learnt that love has many April days 
And rose-lipped hopes, when earth looks gloom- 
lest, 
tiod seemed tosmile when I had learned to wait 
With love's great faith close to my being preat, 


IN SEVERED PATHS 


BY tir 4501 COR OF “PENKIVEL,” “OLIVE 





VAROOK,” “WITH THIS BING 
I WED THEE,’’ BTO, 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 

AR away at sea a great ship lay be- 

|. caimed, ber mainsails furled,for it was 

idle to set them: when not a breath stir- 
red the air, not a cloud crossed the sky. It 
was blue as sapphire, and the sun blazed 
down upon a waste of sea bluer still, upon 
whose unchanging surface there ran no rip- 
ple larger than « lady’s finger; though a 
long, wide, beaving swell moved the mass 
of waters, as though some great storm, dy- 
ing loagues away, spent here its last inujo:- 
lic strength. 

Round about in the clear distance lay a 
little fleet of ships standing motionless as 
OU @ vlassy Ocean, and silent as though all 
life within thetn bad fainted into death iu 
the cruel sun, 

These were merchant-ships bound for 
India, which the great frigate and the sloop 
ot war a mileahead were convoving safely 
on their way—a hateful task to men thirst- 
ing tor battle, who deemed that every day’s 
sail bore them farthor from the enemy 
whose cannon they longed to face. 

inthe quiet stifling monotony of the 
present calm even a funeral had sone ex- 
chemnent in it for weary nen; and, as a si- 
lent processing moved to the gaungway, 
those who took no part in it looked on with 
interest, and stood uncovered, and listened 
reverently to the solemn words that rang 
out into the clear still air; then for an in- 
slant the voice ceased, and on the lence 
there broke a sound that quivered on the 
heart; and all men knew the dead had gone 
down to bis gravein the sea, 

Below, on the middle deck, a sick man, 
sleeping, moved uneasily in his hammock; 
and with eyes still closed he cluiched at # 
kind hand touching his, as though seized 
with # spasm of terroror pain. 

Then, awakening suddeniy with a start, 
he gazed wildly into the face bending ove: 
him, 

“Whosbrieked?”’ he cried. “What lady 
is come aboard? Daniel, as! live, I swear 
I heard Estrild’s voice !” 

“Dear lad, you are wandering still,’’ said 
Daniel soothingly. ‘*The sound you heard 
was the body of that whishtereetur Trevel 
dropping into the sea, I am glad be is gone; 
he did but torment you with his half-told 
contessions, which [ reckon were mostly 
lies,”’ 

“Ab, Daniel--and his secret is gone down 
into the sea with him.” 

“No, no, notall of it. You remember,as 
we leaned over him, and caught bis last 
breath, be lifted his hand feebly and said, 
‘An aceident, as T hope for mercy, only an 
socident.’ There, dear lad, those were 
his dying words; you must be content 
with them, you mast seek to know no 
more,” 

“Then, Daniel, | may as well give up 
life. The woman I love has forsaken me be- 
cause of this maddening mystery, and uan- 
jess I clear it up! shall see her face no 
more,’’ 

“What'sa maiden’s word?’ returned 
Daniel. ‘ity this time, now her grief is 
spent a bit, she is repenting, and ber heart 
is calling cut for you every hour of tie 
day.’’ 

“Do you think 80?” Harold asked, with 
a feeble hope, ‘I fear there is no relenting 
in a resolve so fixed as hers; she is bound 
by a protnise, Daniel, to the dead.” 

“And by a promise to the hving too,’’ 
said Daniel cheertully. “Biess my beart, 
my #on, are you nobody,that you think she 
can send you away out of her life ‘ike a 
straw floating on the wind?” 

“Not so lightly as that, Daniel; I bave 
faith in her love still. Now why did she 
coe t Trevel's funeral?” Lhe asked; and 
his voice shook with sudden fear again, 

“You are roading [wandering] a bit, wy 
son;"’ and Daniel passed his cool hand 
soothingly over the sick man’s bro:. ‘1 
reckon it ain’t possible in natur’ fora lady 
to walk over a thousand miles of sea, and 
then Vanish like a breath; not but what I’m 
ready enough to awn there’s things in the 
airth that we can’t measure with a six- 
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fathom line o’ ro So maybe she have 
come to ‘ee in a dream like, just to bring 
’ee a croomb of comfort.” 

“A dream?” repeated Harold. ‘Well, it 
might be; but it was vivid as reality. I saw 
her plainly, Daniel, except ber right haod, 
that was hidden as a cloud; on her left she 
still wore my ring.” 

Danie! was silent; bis tace was grave,and 
he strove to h'de it from his triend. 

“IT know what you are thinking ot,’’ Har- 
old said presently. “Butshe is not dead, 
Daniel, it was no ghost 1 saw.”’ 

“Well, sonny boys that’s cheering,’’ re- 
sumed Daniel,treating Harold in his weak- 
ness as if he wereachild. ‘‘Now you can 
sleep and dream of her again if you 
will.”’ 

“No; I want totalk, I tiusttell you of 
something 1] have on my mind. Daniel, 
when I saw her in tiny dreamin, I knew she 
thougbt I was dead, and it was my body 
she saw launched into the deep. I strug- 
co { fought as against a legion to tell her 

was living; but at the instant Trevel's 
corpse struck the water she sbriekedc, and 
darkness fell between me and her, and she 
was goiie,’’ 

“Well, [don’tsay as the dream edn’t 
queer; but in faiver dreams are uncommon 
cur’ous at times, And you know you tell 
asleep with whisht thoughts of Trevel in 
your mind, having heerd he was to be 
buried this mornin’.”’ 

Harold did not contradict this, bus the 
¢ainful look of anxiety on bis face did not 
pass awey through Daniel’s arguinents, 

a | not understand the conviction I 
have,’’ be said uneasily; “but I know and 
tee! she believes ine dead. Who can tell 
what will happen if her beliet is strength- 
ened In some strange way unknown to us? 
She isin bad banda, Danie}.’”’ 

“Well, yes,” said Daniel unwillingly; 
“Mr. Vicat isa poor Christian, I do fear; 
but kis wife is a good lady.” 

“There is no help in her, Daniel; my poor 
darling would appeal to her In vain.’’ 

Daniel was silent; he searched about In 
bis big beart for words of consolation, but 
could find none, 

It was filled with an infinite pity for the 
poor brave boy, as be called Harold, who 
had been so ruthlessly seized and driven 
iuto fever, and was now being dragged 
across the ocean, leaving his love ignorant 
of his fate. 

Paniel’s compassion rose often in his 
throat, choking back speech, so Harold was 
used to his silence. 

lt was enough for hin that he was there 
by his side, ready to helpand cheer when 
needful, 

A tittle time went by, and then a slight 
rustle broke the stillness, it was as though 
the ship had quivered as an aspen-tree does 
when its pale leaves feel the coming 
wind. 

‘‘Ilere’s the breeze at lust!’ cried Daniel 
“Now this will drive away 
drcatus and taiver, and you’ll be on your 
legs again soon, like a man.’”’ 

“Shall we touch anywhere soon? Will 
there be a chance to write?” asked Harold 
anxiously. 

fefore Daniel could answer, Joe thrust 
the sail aside which shielded the hospital 
from the rest of the deck, and displayed « 
face alight with excitement, 

“The sloop is signaling to us to crowd 
all sail. The French fleet is ahead, and we 
shall havea fight. Lor, Mr. Olver, bow I 
do wish you was well enough to be in it! 
But, there, you shall have nysbare of the 
prize-money—I promise ’ee that.” 

The men did not laugh; to win a battle 
was a foregone conclusion always with a 
British satior, 

To be beaten by Frenchimen was one of 
the im possibilities of the sea which never 
entered Into bis calculation. 

Che prospect of a fight sets even sick 
veins tingling, and poor Harold stared up 
in his hammock with a new strength to 
him, 

“Daniel, if there is a battle, I'll not le 
here to be shot like a dog in his kennel, 
I'll stand to a gun while there’s lifein me 
to hold up.” 

“Steady now!’’ said Daniel. “I reckon 
we are ore likely to run than to fight. 
They mercbantinen haven’t no stomach for 
a battlo; they’re stuffed full of riches, which 
they’ro bound to save if they can. "Tis 
poor wien love the sunell of powder, not the 
rich wauus,’’ 

“T shall be shaamed to show my [aace to 
hoam if we run afore Frenchees,” said Joe, 
in indignation; ‘tit ain’t likely sich a thing 
will happen to we.’’ 

The great ship creaked and quivered as 
sail after sail was crowded on her wiasts, 
and pow, a8 they caught the freshening 
breeze, she sprang forward likea thing ot 
life; and the rush of her course through the 
wavos was as the sound of a thousand 
horses dashing into battle. 

Haroid flung bimself back on his pillow 
with bis new strength gone, whilea blank 
look of dismay settied itself on Joe’s young 
face, and Daniel’s looked grave and white. 

“We be showing ‘em a clean pair of 
heels, sure ’novgh,’’ he said. “I reckon 
we’re outnumbered — ten to waun per- 
haps.’’ 

“Go ou deck, Daniel, I entreat you, and 
bring me back word,’’ said Harold fever- 
ishly. 

Daniel went, while Joe, looking after 
him, dashed his hand across his eyes to 
hide the tears of rage that had risen in 
them, 

“Ten to waunl”’ he exclaimed. ‘Well, 
what if we be? 'Tis fair odds enough, con- 
siderin’ we be English agin’ French.”’ 

“You must count guns, Joe, not men,” 
said Harold, with a faint smile, “French 
gups are as good as English ones.”’ 

“No, oi darned if they be!’ returned 
sturdily. ‘‘There’s flesh and blood aad 





grit behind our guns; and there’s only skin 
and bone and tright behind theirs. Lor, 
what’s that? Is it lightning?” 

The heavy boom of a gup whose flash he 
bad seen answered him; and now the boy 
flung up his hands in delight. 

“I snowed we shouldn’t run! Whoever 
heerd of a British ship running afore a 
French fleet? Now they’ll coteh it hot, I 
reckon, and we shall have frogs for break- 
fis’.’ 

“Olear decks for action!” cried a sten- 
torian voice. 

The order rang through all ears like a 
trumpet, and was odeyed with a swiftness 
past words to tell. 

The low tever that had settled on Har- 
old’s veins left him 48 by some magic touch 
of healing. 

He sprang from bis hammock, and dress 
ed himesel! with hurried hands,and, in that 
superhuinan strength that excitement 
lends, he stood by a gun, and worked like 
a giant. 

Joe kept by him, handing arty! till be 
was black, and even through the thunder 
of guns his shouts of delight and his quaint 
remarks brought a smile on the men’s 
faces. 

The Frencb frigate tbat had fired the first 
gun now caine to close action. 

Right between her and the fleet of mer- 
chentmien she and her sister-ships bad 
hoped to capture dashed the gallant little 
sloup, 

Swinging round in the wind like a bird 
with wide white wings, she brought her 
guns to bear, and poured araking fire upon 
her enemy. 

The great French ship seemed to stagger 
beneath the blow, and ber cannon answer- 
ed wildly, their shota falling wide of the 
mark and dropping harmlessly into the 
sea, 

In vain the four great Frejich liners near 
- strove in the light wind tocome to her 
aid. 

Their huge unwiedly hulls showed briat- 
ling lines of tire which were but wasted on 
the waves, as the sails flapped on their tall 
inasts or brought them slowly onwards, 
while the brisk sloop tacked and turned, 
and sent forth flame upon flame, followed 
by shots that fell with telling certainty. 

The English frigate had dropped firing 
on ber first enemy, leaving ber to the 
Bloop, While, slowly tacking, she sent a 
broadside against the ponderous = bear- 
ing down upun her amid smoke and flame 
and the deafening roar of their great 
guns, 

Suddenly in the midst of the din a cheer 
arose which shook the troubled air. Ti.e 
cnn frigate had lowered her flag to the 
8100 

Was it true, or was it a good British shot 
that bad brought it down, and would it be 
run up again to the mast-bead by brave 
French hands? 

W hile eyes peered anxiously through the 
sinoke, and this question passed voiceless 
from heart to heart, a strange thing hap- 
pened, 


The tour French line-of-baitle ships, 
drawing ever nearer, ceased their fire sud- 
denly, then tacked, turned, and fled. The 
disapled frigate bastened to follow, and the 
sloop, a8 though bewildered by what she 
saw, let her gosilently away. 

Gradually the sinoke cleared and the sun 
shone down upon the battle-field of waters, 
Then was seen the reason for the French 
tlight. 

In the offing, standing out majestic 
against the sky, rode the English fleet, the 
great adiniral’s pennant streaming out 
frora the foremast like a defiance to the 
world, 

“Itis Nelson’s ship, the Victory!’ and 
men shook hands with each otber,and eyes 
blazed and shone between laughter and 
tears, and eve: y heart beat bigh with the 
hope and joy of coming battle. 

How calm, how quiet, how fearless the 
gallantsbips looked, as with wide silent 
wings they bore down upon the retreating 
defences of France! 

But trom the firat the pursuit was hope- 
leas; the French ships had the wind with 
thein now,and they flew like birds into the 
dim clouds, 

‘Then acertain ship separated herself from 
the English fleet, and drew near to ask for 
detaiis of the short sharp tattle whose din 
and roar had drawn them hither. 

On her deck was drawn upa <ed line o! 
British soldiers, from whose ranks there 
burst a cheer as the two ships caine witbin 
hailing distance. 

Harold heard the cheer, but scarcely 
heeded it. He was in the cockpit, bending 
over poor Joe, who was badly wounded, 
Alt around lay the victims of war; pain 
was lord of the hour, blood was every- 
where, and, amid cries and groans, the sur- 
geon and assistant were doing roughly a 
gory work, 

“Save me !’’? whispered Joe, clutching at 
Harold’s arm. ‘They want to cut off my 
leg; but I'd sooner die than let ’em chop 
me to pieces as they aro them other poor 
chaps.’ 

“The Ariny doctor from the ship that has 
troops aboard 18 coming over to help us,” 
said Daniel, in a low voice. ‘We'll keep 
those rough tellows from you, Joe, it we 
cay, till he is here.”’ 

“This is not a pressing case,’”’ said Harold 
to the assistant-surgeon,who was but an ap- 
prentice. “It can wait.” 

“Very well,” retcrned that incompetent 
young tan, turning away giadly. 

And so it bappened that Joe’s leg was 
saved; and the pale quiet surgeon who now 
dressed the wound looked up after the last 
bandage was on and stared earnestly into 
Harold’s fac», 

“Good heavens, Olver, what are you do- 
iog here?”’ be cried. 

“fs it you, Pemberton ?”’ exclaimed Har- 


old, leaning against a bunk in utter exhaus.- 
tion. “I aw - r to se8 ones = 
recognises me, I am supposed ere # 
deserter from his Majesty’s service ; and, if 
I had not been struck down by fever, I 
sbould at this minute be in irons,” 

“Surely you are romancing!” returned 
the other, in amazement. 

“We was all seized by a press-gang—ine 
and uncle and Mr. O!ver,’’ broke in Joe; 
‘and we was took aboard ship like thieves 
in handcuffs, and a scamp who’s drownded 
now swore Mr. Olver wasn’t hisself, bui a 
fellow caaled Bill Rough’un or somo such 
outlandish name. That’s how it was, sir, 
and J don’t nind now, because [’ve seeu a 
fight. Only uncie ought to have been put 
ashore at Falmouth; but the Captain he 
had sealed orders, and when Le opeuved ’em 
be said he couldn’t do it.”’ 

“And no barm done, my son, since I was 
glad to bide with Mr. Olver when he was 
so bad with faiver.” 

“If believe I should have gone overboard 
w'th Trevel but for you, Daniel,’ said 
Harold. 

“You are tit only for hospital now,” ob- 
served his friend Pemberton. ‘*Come witb 
me; { shall speak to the Captain at once," 

When Harold, thin, pale, and ghastly 
trom fatigue and wasting fever, appeared 
on the quarter-deck,attired still in Martin’s 
sailor-clothes, there was a slight comuno- 
tion; but his oid friend Pemberton was by 
bis side, and beside the first lieutenant of 
the ship stood his still older friend Colonel 
Pemberton. 

And, when this gentleman, with a cry of 
recognition and surprise, rushed forward 
and grasped his band, the drama was com- 
plete, and there was nothing further to be 
done but to treat the affair as asort of biun- 
dering joke, and with somewhat awkward 
apologies restore the supposed deserter to 
his rightful position. 

But this did not smooth down the annoy- 
ance felt on both sides, so that, when Col- 
onel Pemterton proposed that Harold 
should come on board the troop-sbip, it was 
bailed as a relief from a disagreeable 
dilemma. 

The fleet of merchantmen was to be con- 
voyed safely tothe Cape, and here Daniel 
was assured of a free passage in soine ship 
bound for England. Joe the Captain of the 
frigate would not part with, so Harold had 
to say good-bye to botb bis staunch friends, 

*] would not leave you, Daniel,’ he 
said, **but for my resvlve to accept the ca- 
detship offered me, and go on to india.”’ 

**You are chasing a ghost, Mr, Olver,’’ 
returned Daniel. “It would be wiser to 
come home from the Cape vith me.” 

“To what end, Daniel—still to find a izea 
horror on Estrild’s mind, destroying her 
happiness and ny own—again to inake Mmy- 
self a wanderer, with less chance of success 
than I have now ?”’ 

‘W here’s your chance, Mr. Olver? Trev- 
el’s dead—you can’t fish his secret up from 
the sea or hunt it down on the land.” 

“On Indian ground I hope to find it, 
Daniel. Reflect on what Trevel said when 
you were watching him?” 

“The man was raving, sir; and mad 
words wouldn’t hang a rat!” 

‘‘But. he spoke of india,” persisted Har- 
old. “He keptecrying out, ‘I nevertouched 
the pistol! The hand that fired it is safe in 
India. Wrecked? No, no; water won’t 
drown him nor fire burn him. He shall 
hang unless I get the moneyI want. Let 
me go, 1 say, that 1 may travel on to him 
that thinks he’s dead, and let him know 
he’s living!’ Now, Daniel, have I correctly 
stated his words or not?’’ concluded Har- 
old pleadingly. 

“Tiey are true as print,’”’ said Daniel, 
snaking his head sorrowfully; ‘but they 
don’t prove nothing.” 

“They prove this,” cried Harold eagerly 
—that by some means unknown to us— 
all the crew of the Alert being dead, now 
Trevel is gone—Captain Armstrong suc- 
ceeded in saving the assassin of Tristram 
Carbonellis. And that man is now in India 
and I go there to find him !”’ 

“Well, Mr. Olver, I can’t stop you,” said 
Daniel gravely; “but 1 want you to bear 
waun thing in mind. Wheu Trevel’s brain 
was clear, and his soul was leaving him— 
which 1 hope is saved—hoe unsaid all his 
mad words in that waun clear speech—‘An 
accident, as I hope for mercy!’ Mr. Olver, 
vou inust put that down in your note-book 
"long with the rest, and remember it when 
you lay your hand on that uufort’nate man, 
and forgive bit !’’ 

Harold's face flushed a little. 

“That is impossible, Daniel. How oan I 
forgive what ruins iy life and blights a 
better and fairer life than mine? t me 
place one point more before you—I was 
desperately ill, and you can answer it bet- 
ter than I can. Through all his ravings was 
not this fact clear—that Trevel was on his 
way to.some near and ricn relative of the 
fugitive assassin to sell to him his sccret 
when you and I seized him ?”’ 

“It was clear, Mr. Olver; I won’t deny it, 
But a man like Trevel would as lief sella 
lie for money as the truth, Now, Mr. 
Olver, ’tis time to part; and nay God biess 
you in your search, though ’tis wilder than 
chasing the Flying Dutchman !”’ 

“Own one thing more, Daniel,’”’ cried 
Harold, grasping his hand nervousiy— 
‘Captain Armstrong saved that man before 
his ship was wrecked ?”’ 

“Yes, sir; I reckon he did; and ail our 
risks and dangers were runinvain. Well, 
we are here alive, and Michael have goet 
the Curlew hoam safe by now, so there’s 
much to be thankful for. You'll send me 
news, sir, the first chance you have ?’’ 

‘sand let we hear from you too, Daniel, 
and tell me how poor little Joe gets on,” 
said Harold, as he scratched an Indian ad- 
dress in bis good friend's huge pocket-book, 








A few more last words, a tender look on 
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Joe’s sleeping face, and these two parted | blood;” and, Harold’s regiment being sent | cape my fate unless I die. And, Olver, I | a deuced slow way it is too!” 
who had by each other through storm | at once to the front; he found himself car- | mean to die, I will not live to carry a His tone was gay, his laugh rang out into 


and danger and battle. Leaning over the 
bulwarke, Daniel watched the gig row away 
with Harold and his friends, and saw the 
big troop-ship receive them and cover them 
from his sight. 

He waved his brown hands towards the 
filling sails, and went below with a shadow 
on his bronzed face ard an unwonted tre- 
mor of his stout heart. 

“]t’s a longery to India. His eyes ma 
never shine into my eyes again. And he’s 
gone on the whishtest errand a man can 
take upon himself. Whoever heerd ofa 
ghost being hunted down, and laid hould 
of, and shook to pieces inthe broad day- 
light—and in Tadia too, among the blacks, 
where 10 Christian ghost would ever walk? 
No, no; the Langarth spirit will be laid at 
Langarth, or haunt the place forever. Mr. 
Tristram died—as all his family die—in 
mystery. And what it means Mr. Olver 
won’t find out among heatbens!”’ 





CHAPTER XXXV. 


T was well perhaps ‘or Harold that he 
| was among friends now who knew ail 
the history of his earliest, freshest years, 
and notbing of the circumstances of these 
later ones which had connected him with 
Langarth. So he had perforce to be silent 
over the mystery that tormented him, and 
give his speech and his thoughts to other 
topics. This was good for him; and better 
still was the fact that he was no longer 
galled by the miseries and cruelties under 
which he nad suftered througt the brutali- 
ties of a press-gang, and no longer had his 
fevered nerves heated by an insulting dis- 
belief in all his statements asto bis own 
identity. 

“It is acurious experience for a man to 
be told he is not bitmnself; and to be told it 
with the addition of jeers and insults and 
irons is more than sufficient to put biim in 
a fever, without starvution and bad air be- 
ing thrown in as =, said his friend 
Doctor Pemberton. “But now, old fellew, 
you have got to spend your energies in get- 
ting well.” 

And this Harold did, regaining bis health 
so rapidly that in a week or two all the 
time of fever and depression would have 
seemed to him like a dream—mixed as it 
was with delirium—but for the memory of 
Trevel’s words and Trevel’s death, This 
was with him always, and these recollec- 
tions were the darx wings which were 
bearing bim to India. 

On board the ship as passenger was Col- 
one! Petaberton’s brother, an East India 
director, and a man go high in office that he 
was able at once to bestow on Harold a com- 
mission in the Company’s service. 

Ile was glad to accept this for many rea- 
RFONnS. . 

it would give him position, profession, 
and money, and all three would aid him in 
bis plane, 

It would be months before he could draw 
means from his own modest resources; and 
ineanwhile he wouid be dependent on his 
triénds—a position he could not brook, 

So he accepted the career of a soldier asa 
necessity thrust upon bin by the strange 
set of circumstances that bad followed on 
bis attempt to wring trom Treével the secret 
he had carried down with bim into his 
fathom less grave. 

Yet on the whole he felt he had acted 
wisely when, on shore fora day or two at 
the Cape he ted his first long letter toe 
Kstrild, tilled with a recital of muci that 
had passed, and with entreaties not to be 
forgotten or forsaken in his enforced ab- 
sence, 

His own love was like a rock unsbaken, 
and he would return to claim ber and to 
release her from that sorrowful promise to 
her brother which had separated them for 
a time, 

_No letter is satisfactory, for hearts do not 
live and beat in ink,and all a lover’s yearn- 
ing, rushing with passion through his 
veins, could not warm the dead paper. Sn 
iarold thought his letter dumb and cold, 
and he posted it with a painful foreboding 
of sorrow, 

Atthe Cape, too, Harold saw Daniel 
again for a few hours,and cbarged him with 
messages for Pleasance and presents for 
Kstrild. 

‘‘Look here,” said Daniel—“you don’t 
inean this for Michaol, do ’ee? 1 found it 
in the pocket of that unlucky jacket of bis 
which bave brought ’ee into this queer part 
of the world. They was a good suit of 
vlothes, or I wouldn’thave axed for ’em 
bane but this here gould pen eddn’t 
vis,’ 

It was Mary Armstrong’s pen, and Har- 
old took it eagerly. 

“JT wouid not have lostit for treble its 
worth,’ be said. “This set me wonder- 
ing, Daniel, if Miss Aarmstrong had news 
in the letter I brought her of that 
person’s safety. Although she knew her 
lather was dead, there was some strong 
elation about her which I could not under. 
stand. Find out jt you can from the Coaat- 
guard if any relative of Captain Arm- 
strong’s was on board the Alert.”’ 

‘There was no one of his name,”’ returned 
Daniel—“I know that for sartain; but ] can 
get a list of the crew that will tell whois 
wissing and who is drowned,”’ 

“Daniel, you are my right hand!” ex- 
elaimed Harold. ‘It wili be the best clue 
1 have had vet. How is it [ never thought 
of it before?” 

‘Por the matter of that, neither did 1. It 
is one of them simple things a man forgets 
while he is running atter the bard ones,” 

This from Daniel as he wrung Harold’s 
band and burried away to his waiting boat 
—n ship just spreading sails for Eng- 

in India it wasa time of war—a time of 
‘batile, confusion, apd garments rolled in 


ried on by the red tide of glory into scenes 
of danger and excitement that fora while 

uenched the fevered desires of his heart, 
or “Nature is subdued to what it works in, 
like the dyer’s band.” 

Thus it bappened that the strong chains 
of duty, 0. circumstance, and of cruel war 
held him tast through’ many a terrible 
moocth after his first arrival, till there fell 
down upon bis quest a Laze of dreaminess, 
a fear that he was hunting a phantom, and 
that life for bim held nothing beyond the 
day’s bloodshed, the uight’s march, the 
dult dreariness of camp and sickness, and 
the shouts and cries of battle. He seemed 
to bave hoisted sail to all the winds which 
should transport him fartnest from Estrild 
and that home of love which had been his 
youth’s best dreain. 

And she was silent. No letter from far- 
off England reached him through these 
sultry months, when death was busy all 
around him in the “mingled war’s battle” 
or in the close silent tent where meu, with 
scarce a groan, lay down to die. 

Once in a desperate engagement Harold 
saved the life of a young officer at the risk 
of his own and at tis cost of a slight 
wound. 

He was a young fellow whose reck)ess 
bravery had once or twice startled bhim— 
not with adiniration, but with the strange 
suspicion that there was a touch of despair 
in it, and he was longing to rid himaseif of 


life, 

Hitherto there had been little friendship 
or companionship between them, for they 
were not in the same regiment; but as 
the night after the sharp battle Harol 
sought him out in his tent, and found him 
with his head between bis hands in black 
melancboly. 

No welcome, no word of thanks greeted 
him; he simply looked up, and in silence 
pointed to aseat. 

“T balf feared you might be anxious 
about that scratch [ got,’’ Harold said, ‘“so 
I have come to te!l you it is no more than a 

bh,’ 

“I am giad it ia no worse,’”’ returned the 
other, “though i daresay you are making 
too light of it, Olver, you bad po right to 
risk your existence for me; and, if yor 
think I shali thank you for my life,you ara 
mistaken.’’ 

‘*My dear fellow, do you suppose I came 
here for thanks? AndI imagine I bave as 
great aright as you to throw my liiile to 
those black dogs if [ choose,”’ 

“{ doubtthat. With some it isa duty to 
live, with other a duty to die.’’ 

“Come, now, don’t talk like the Sphinx 
of Egypt,” said Harold, “unless you inter- 
pret at the same time.”’ 

“T mean that po doabi you have peopie 
to live for, while perhaps I may have peo- 
pie I wish vo die for.” 

“Do you call that an interpretation ?” 
asked Harold laughingly. “I expect, o) i 
fellow, you have more to live for thar 1 
have. xcept a cousin who would bury 
me cheerfully’—Harold little knew how 
true his jesting words were—‘'I have nota 
relative in the world. And in India one’s 
friends forget one,”’ he addéd, with a slight 
change in his voice: “vet I think I still 
have one I would willingly die for!’ and 
as he spoke bis blood run warinly to his 
heart with thoughts of Estrild, 

“Would you? Wsll, it I die, it will be 
for an enemy.”’ 

“That’s more magnanimous,” said Har- 
old, in ajesting tone. ‘I confess Iam not 
so generous as to throw away my life——”’ 

He stop suddenly, tor his companion 
had risen in a hurried way, and, lifting the 
curtain of the tent, he stood now looking 
out upon the stilled and silent cump. Ina 
moment ke turned and beld out his hand, 
as in a changed mood. 

“*] beg your pardon, Oiver, but I am sure 
you know how to make allowauces for ny 
gloomy temperament. You have seen thai 


.‘there is something rotten in the state o: 


Denmark.’ ”’ 

“T have not observed it. But can I help 
you ?”—and Harold laid his hand kiodly 
on the young man’s shoulder. 

“No onecan help me. Olver, we have 
not been thrown together much, but I feel 
there isalink between us, and you nave 
often been lenient tomy gloomy temper. 
I shall tell you the truth. [ came out to 
India to die; I am resolved this shal! 
finish !”” He spoke fiercely, and dashed 
his hand across his forehead as though 
sweeping away some painful vision. 

“What are you talking of? What shall 
finish ?’" saia Harold, hiding his amaze- 
ment in a soothing tone. 

“My life, and all the misery of it. {tisa 
horrible inheritance, aud I havea right to 
fling it away.”’ 

“Cumberland, you are talking wildly! 
You are fevered by the borrors cf the day! 
Go to rest, lad, and you will feel better.’’ 

‘*Rest?’? be returned excitedly. ‘How 
can a inan bauuted as I am sleep?” 

“Why should you be haunted?” re- 
turned Harold. ‘You have a clear con- 
science, and are neither brigand, pirate, nor 
assassin. {don’tsee why you should not 
sleep better than many of the old sinners 
in camp, whose slumbers might well be 
haunted by the ghosts of their many slain.” 

“You may jest at my words,” said Curn- 
berland gravely; “but have you never 
heard that it is possible to be haunted with 
the idea of murder—with the conviction 
that you are doomed one day to commit 
some ghastly crime?’’ 

“Cumberland, I shall send Doctor Pem- 
berton to see you. Your wits are wander- 
ing through excitement; that happens at 
times to men after a battle,’”’ 

“T answer, like Hamlet, ‘My blood dis. 








courses a8 heallby music as — I am 
not mad, and yet I tei! you I shal! not _es- 





felou’s conscience with me to my grave. 
There, leave me, [ am not myself to-night! 
But for you I should be at reat !’’ 

“So much for gratitude!’ said Harold, 
striving to speak gaily. ‘Wel!, Cumber- 
land, the next time I see you down, with a 
bleck villain ready to stick a knife into 
you, [ promise you I will leave you 
alone,”’ 

“Keep vour word,” returned Camber- 
land gloomily, “and I’ll thank you with 
a last breath.” 

Jaroid looked at the yonng fellow with a 
tender and anxious glance, 

He was 80 young and slight, and there 
was a look upon bis face that ovspoke pity; 
it was a kind of shadow, a flitting expres- 
sion of pain, that made many believe he 
was doomed to av early death. 

“Cumberland, you heve the battie still 
in your @arsand brain. I shall send Pem- 
berton to have a chat with you—not to 
doctor you, mind.” 

“He had better do neither,” returned 
Cumberland, as they shook hands and said 
good night. 

Doctors however were too busy to attend 
to unwounded men, so Harold had to fore- 
go bis intentions till the morning, when hs 
spoke of Cumberland’s unnerved state, 

“Unnerved !’’ repeated Doctor Pember- 
ton, in amazement. “My dear fellow, 
Cumberland has nerves of iron! Why, he 
spent most of the night in the hospital tent, 
assisting ine in some of the worst operations 
I have had sincethe war! Most gentle and 
untiring be was too in bis attention to the 
wounded.” 

“T know he is as tender-hearted as a 
child,’’ said Harold; “but he was very odd 
last night; and Harold waiked off to bis 
duty, pondering the atrange incongruity of 
Cumberland’s character, ‘Apparently his 
nerves shattered to pieces, and angry tbat 
I had saved his life, and yet able to help 
coolly in—in that kind of work!” he said 
to himself, with a glance atthe long white 
tent hiding ghastly things. 

The next time he aud Cumberland met 
there was a woimentary awkwardness on 
the part of the latter, and his face flushed 
hotly; but he grasped Harold’s band, say- 
ing, with a nervous laugh— 

“Richard is himself again!’ Upon my 
word, O!ver, I am ashamed of inyself when 
I remember what a surly cur I was the 
other night! 1 woke up as soon as you 
were gone, and called myself over the couls 
in good strong language. Then, as 4 pen- 
ance for iny sins, | wentto the hospital 
aud saw—well, I saw how men cling to 
life through agony and horror, and so I 
vawe to the conciusion that life must be 
worth living, Iam bad ata speech, and I 
can't fallon your neek or at your fect in 
Eastern fashion and offer you all ny goods 
and declare that all iny relatives, dead and 
living, are your slaves eternally, but I am 
thankful and you know it,” 

‘My dear fellow,it appears to ine you are 
making atremendons speech. Come and 
cool your throat with a ‘peg.’ Ice has just 
arrived,”’ 

This last battle was the decisive one that 
finished the war and the campaign; the 
regiment went to Calcutta, and winter fes- 
tivities began. 

Young Cumberland 
with the same ardor with 
sought danger in battle. 

A fevered restlessness seemed to run 
through his veins, impelling him to con- 
scant excitement. 

Harold expostulated in vain, and warned 
bim of all the hazards of sickness in a cll- 
inate to which he was not accusto'ied,. But 
he only laughed: be was as mad for pleas- 
ure as be bad been for battle, and reckless 
nights followed reckless days in his wild 
career. 

“I believe you are trving to kill your- 
self!’ remarked Harold one day very 
angrily. 

“Well, if I succeed,” he returned, with 
his odd gay laugh, ‘1 will inake you my 
heir—that is if I outlive my tather,’’ he 
added; wuile suddenly there fell on his 
young face that shadow or look of pain 
which had first attracted Harold to hii, 
since soinehow it always brought Estrild 
to his mind as she looked on the terribie 
night of her brother’s death. 

It was not that there was any likeness be- 
tween them; it was amere flitting expres. 
sion: anfl Harold bad never spoken of it, 
being unwilling, in fact, to enter into de- 
tails sespecting his own lifein bis present 
state of mental uncertainty and pain, for 
notaline had reached him trom Estrild 
since his landing in India. 

To him therefore she seemed to have kept 
her vow of sé@paration with implacable | 
firmness, 

‘*We all hope to outlive onr fathers,’”’ he 
said, speakiny, as’ he fancied, carelessly; 
but bis thoughts gave to his tone an in 
voluntary touch of sadness, 

“Not all,’”’ rejoined Cumberland. “There 
are inep who would welcome any death 
rather than outlive a father,’’ 

Hlarold began an answer with a jest on 
his exagyerated filial respect, but soime- 


them 
had 


rushed into 
which he 


thing in his friend’s aspect stopped bim, 
He changed the subject abruptly. 
“Cumberland, I am in «a bewiidering 


state of uncertainty about affsirs of mny 
own. I am thinking of going home. I 
mean to ask for leave. ‘There isno particu- 
lar butchery going on at present, and, if 
there were, I feel that I should not much 
care to bein it —in fact, I should rather like 
not to kill anybody for a year or two, I 
au) @ peaceful wan naturally.’’ 

“IT don’t believe you,” ssid Cumberland 
lazily. “You enjoyed slaughtering that 
snaky individual who was just about w 
save metbatrouble of getting rid of my 





life lhrongh brandy-pawnee and balla—and ! 








the still air, and yet Harold feit that bis 
words had a bitter taste in them and his 
young soul! was sad even unto death. + 

“There is | a truth uttered in jest,” 
he said to bimeelf, a8 be wrung his friend’s 
hand and left him. 

For some days after this talk Harold was 
busy with bis own affairs, and he saw little 
of Cumberland. His heart was sore with 
thoug!its of Estrild; her long silence, their 
estrangement, all appeared to him bitter 
and incomprebensible. Ignorant of the 
letter that she had sent to him recalling 
him to aer side, ignorant also of the events 
in London which had caused a belief in his 
deatl:, he could but wonder paintully at 
ber leaving his letter from the Cape unan- 
swered; be could but urge froin thls fact 
that her resolve to make their parting final 
was unchanged, and « sort of bitterness 
took possession of his inind, mingied with 
jealousy and this pride of poverty, which 
whispered that he had no right to press bia 
claim on the helress of Langarti. There 
was a vague uneasiness too in all his 
thoughts—a fear that he had taken a wrong 

vath in pursulog a myth and leaving 

striid so entirely in the power of au un- 
scrupulous guardian, 

{n this breathing-space between war and 
war, when the heat of battle no longer ran 
hurriedly through his veins, such thoughts 
crowded swiftly on bim, and the burning 
desire to return home grew on him like u« 
fever. He resolved even to resign his coin- 
mission rather tian be thwarted, Hoe 
thirsted for a sight of Estrild’s face; a pain- 
ful haste to see ber pervaded every nerve; 
he felt like a man hurrying forward on an 
errand of life and death. Tivo quest which 
bad brought bim to India was le't far be- 
bind tn his thoughts—in the excitement 
and din of war it had faded and grown dim, 
and he had not advanced asingle step near- 
er asolution of the mistery since Trevel’s 
body was dropped into the sea and tie 
waves had covered his secret in their dark 
depths, So, when his request for leave 
was granted, his mind roverted to his search 
and all its adventures, risks, and disap- 
pointmentsa with less bitterness than he 
would once have deeined possible. 

Thus he prepared for his departure with 
out wasting inany regrets on bis tutile en- 
deavors to discover the undiscoverable. 
On the contrary, he felt new nope bouad- 
ing through his blood, and he was counting 
the days before his ship sailed, when Pem- 
herton came to him with a message from 
Cumberland, 

“The young fellow 
he wants to see you,”’ 

Harold went to his room, and found him 
in bed, haggard and obanged with fever, 
He raised hiseyes to his friend’s face with 
a faint smile, 

“Thanks for coming to me, dearolcd man! 
You see, Lam going home.”’ 

“7 see you have been going the pace too 
fast; but you'll pull through, lad—don’t 
fear!’ said Harold encouragingly. ‘And 
yon must get leave and return home in- 
decd, You can sail with me,"’ 

Cumberland closed bis eyes with a slight 
sinile, as if the thought for a momen' 
pleased him; but, when he opened them 
again and looked up, Harold saw that the 
hope that had lighted thei for an instant 
had fled. 

“There is no home for me, Olver, but 
iny long home. I want you to promise ine 
that you will see ny ftather, and tell him 
not to grieve; tell him it is best so, and I 
was glad--you hear the word ?--glad! Suy 
it to hien twiee he will understand,” 

“My dear boy, I'll promise to do any- 
thing you wish,’’ returned Harold; and lis 
voice broke ashe grasped hia friend’s thin 
burning band, “Bunt you bave much to 
live for Cumberland; try to rally, dear 
lad,’’ 

But Cumberland shook his head slightly 
and closed his eyes avalon, this time to hide 
the anguish in them, while the feverish 
flush upon his face faded into giastly pale- 
ness. 

‘What is it?’ sald Harold, bending over 
him in #harp anxiety. 

‘*] am afraid to live,” he answered, in a 
low voice—“more afraid than I am tw 
die.”’ 

“My dear Cumberland, you are feverish, 
and wandering a little.”’ 

“No, no; I cannot talk much, but I know 
what] am ssying. See here, Olver, you 
have been king to me, kind as a brothe; 
and I ain sure you Know how much I care 


for you, how much I wish I could express 
” 


is dangerously il); 


all—— 


He stopped, feeling evidently tar more 





than bis words told, aud yet teeliny, 4 
Englishmen do, that to say anything woes 


* 


| to aay too much, 


Equally reticent, Harold sat dumb. grass 
ing his band, aod inwardly wandering bo # 
one so young should care #6 little to live, 
and, inore, should speak of life as a thing 
more to be feared than death. 

In the inomentary silence between them 
Curnberland secmed to regain courage,and 
was able to wiaster his emotion, 


[TO BE OONTINUED. } 
i 2 


As an absent-minded professor was &it- 
ting at his desk writing one evening,one of 
bis children entered, and he exclaimed, 
“What do you want? I can’t be disturbed 


now.” “Lonly wantto say good r@gtt 
answered the child. ‘Never tnind now; 
to-inorrow morning will do as well,’’ sapr 


the professor, 
—_—_—_—— — —e——— 


We seldom regret having been too in 
tco cautious, or too modest; but we often 
repent having been too violent, too precip! 
tate, or Wo proud, 
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BYGONES! 





BY CHAKLES MACKAY. 





Ye doubts and fears that once we knew, 
~~ Fe bitter words, of anger born; 
Ye thoughts unkind, and deeds untrue, 
Ye feelings ef mistrust and scorn: 
Against your memory we rebel — 
We have outlived your foolish day; 
Nolonger in our hearts you dwell— 
Bygones! Bygones! pass away! 


Bot oh, ye Joyous smiles and tears, 
Endearments fond, and pleasures past, ( 
Ye hopes of life’s first budding years, 
Ye loves that seemed too bright to last; 
Ye charities and words of peace, 
Aftection’s sunshine after rain;— 
Ob never let your blessings cease— 
Bygones! BKygenes! come again! 
Se . A 


IN THE PAST. 


BY C. HADDUN CHAMBERS. 








CHAPTER I, 


OU will leave this house to-night.”’ 
**{ ain ready, air.”’ 
“And with my will you will never 
enter it again.”’ 

The words were spoken slowly and stern- 
ly. Surely a father must have had terrible 
provocation before using them to his 
son! 

a the son must have behaved most 
deaptcably to have deserved them! But 
the provocation had not been terrible nor 
the conduct despicable. 

Frank Dewar had always been a wayward 
boy, and at the age of nineteen he was cer- 
tainly wild. It was in the blood. For many 
generations back the males of the Dewar 
fainily were very fainous for their wild- 
ness, 

It was said of them that the process of 
sowing their wild oats extended over an 
unusually long period, They invariably be- 
gan early and finished late, 

In more than one conspicuous instance 
the conclusion had not come at all. The 
reckless sower had, while still mnadiy s#cat- 
tering worthless seed, been gathered, truit- 
jess, out of time. 

The tather who now pronounced sentence 
of banishinent from bome upon his son,had 
notin bis youth and early manhood Leen 
a @xception to the family tradition, It was 
mn tuntil he had reached thirtv, and his 
friends had given bim up in despair, that a 
change caine, 

Some men mend gradually. By slow de- 
grees the light of wisdom, born of expe- 
rience, grows upon their darkness, and one 
after another each folly is exposed to the 
improving judgment and abandoned, Such 
had not been the case with Mr. Dewar. All 
suddenly and withoutdisplaying the slight 
est indication of disposition to meud his 
ways, he took @ moral leap from the Equa- 
tor to the North Poie, and so aff) ded still 
further justification for the reimark that a 
Dewar was incapable of tnoderation, 

Mr. Dewar attached bhitnsel! loa religious 
sect, faimous for the rigiduess of ite imoral 
oode, 

The rone became an ascetic, the lover o' 
Wine a total abstainer, and the most cou 
apleuous redeeming virtue of ia youth—a« 
oertain large heartedness—was lost in aus- 
terity. 

Mr, Dewar bad not sullicient charity left 
te condone in others the sins that had once 
been his, 

Oe of theearliest resulta of his reform 
was bos iuarriage with « woman who, tn 
eentieness, and in pure charity, was well 
nigh perfect. They had two children—both 
bova, 

Tne eldest happily escaped the family 
propensities, Inheriting ia a modified de- 
goer the later qualities of his father, he 
pissed a deoorous boybood—enjoying pa- 
tornal approbation, if net paternal love— 
entered a profession, married earlv,and was 
allowethber & commendah!6 success, 

Wien Mr. Dewar saw that bisson, Frank, 
was growing up a reproduction of bis own 
exriy 6elf,he appeared to conceivea distinct 
dislike tor him, 

Deciding that the gerins of wildness must 
be ruthlessly nipped In the bud, he held 
the parental reing with au irritating aud 
galling tightness, 

Uneonsecious that be was doing bis utmost 
to warp a naturally open and truatutul boy, 
he watebed his every imovewent and 
doubted bis every word. 

Was ita natural though exaggerated s- 
licitude leat bis #on should be as he hud 
been, and live as be had iived? Or was it 
that his warped and diseased nature cond 
not bear to contemplate the likenessof bis | 
own vouth? Ll know not, But certain it 
was that (he insane policy of watching and | 
suspecting, tended to foster the antagonuisin | 
he teit for his own chiid, | 

One other circumstance had the same ef- | 
fect. Mothers generally love the most way- 
ward offspring best. 

It was so with Mra, Dewar; and in addi- 
tion, Frank came in tor toat share of his 
mother’s love which bistather tal denied | 
her, and hie methodical,oalculating brother 
had neglected to cultivate, 

The son returned it perhaps as fully as a 
mother’s love—-mysterious, unlathomabie, 
deathless—imay be returned. 

* * « * e o 


“And with my will you will never enter | 
it again.’’ 

“And against your will be sure I shall 
pot”’ 

The likeness between father and son was | 
very striking, as they stood facing each 





| either.’’ 


other a few paces apart, the former with 
pale and gloomily angry face, leaning 
against the manielpiece, and the other 
greeping the back of a chair, and return- 
ng bis father’s look witb proud de- 
fiance, 

With the exception of the expressive 
brown eyes which bis mother had given 
him, Prank bad ail the bandsome features 
of the Dewars, from the square shaped 
forehead to the somewhat efteminate 
chin. 

“You bave brought this entirely upon 
yourself,” said Mr. Dewar, after a long and 
painful silence. “You are drifting Girect 
to perdition; vou bave grieved ine beyond 
expression. Nota single command, nota 
Single wish of tnine have you regarded. I 
expressly forbade your remaining out of 
the house after nine in the evening. You 
are rarely bome before eleven—general v 
much later, Your mother rose to let you 
in at two this morning. You had been with 
kone fellows ata Jiterary club, you said, 
but I now retuse to believe a word that 
falls tron your lips, Tois quiet, regular, 
God-fearing Home is not the home for you. 
Your presence defiles it—and I am resolved 
It Suall not be defiled. Weare tola,if our 
right hand offends us to cut it off—I1 cut you 
off to-night.’”’ 

“You may surely cut ine off without in- 
sulting,” replied Frank. ‘Whatever! an, 
J acn certainly nota liar.” 

“A few words more and T have done,”’ 
pursued Mr. Dewar, ignoring the young 
man’s indignant protest. “When you are 
twenty-one you will receive your aunt’s 
money. Inthe meantime [ would advise 
you--though doubtless you will consider, 
as you alwuys have, my advice valueless— 
I would advise youto give up your evil 
ways and companions, and tre a little hon- 
est work. Hitherto you have led an idie 
—worse than an idle life. There is a rude 
awakening in store for you if you think to 
earn a livelihood by what you eall your 
‘literary talent.’ Try a little honest work,”’ 
he continued, again ignoring the iuterrup- 
tion: “and in the meantime the twenty 
pounds you will find in that envelope on 
the table wiil keep from want. That is all 
you need ¢xpect from me,”’ 

Mr. Dewar turned away, to intimate that 
the interview was at an end,and Frank 
moved towards the door witha strange new 
feeling at his heart, and wonderiig, poor 
fellow, whether it would be proper, under 
the circutmstances, for him to proffer an 
adiéu of any kindto his father, He was 
too proud, however, to take the initiative, 

As he reached the door, his father’s voice 
stopped hii. 

“You have forgotten your inoney.”’ 

‘*] have forgotten notbing,’’ replied the 
young nan, “It I cease to be your Bon, I 
will not remoain a dependent upon you,” 

Then he opened the door and passed 
oul. 

As he crossed the bal! a band was streich- 
ed from an Opposite door,and he was drawn 
into a room where, in the darkness his ino- 
ther’s arins encircled him and ber low sobs 
beat agvinest his breast, 

“You must not yo, 
pered at last, 

‘*Mother, 1 must. 
now?”’ 

“1 will #peak to your father.” 

“He will not listen to you this time. He 
nas beld this threat of exeominuuicition 
over ine for along time—until hetas grown 
to believe thatl tremble at the thought of! 
itt Now he has resolved to carry it out, 
Let him do so,” 

‘rank, I can’t let you go, I must speak 
to lim first,’’ 

“You willonly bumiliate us both, mo- 
ther.” 

“No, Frank, 
Only # few words with bhitn, 
ine,” 

Then she glided from the room, paused 
in the hall for a moment to vollect herself, 
and entered her liusband’s presence. 

It was agony for the son’s proud heart to 
feel that bis cold, harsh father was being 
pleaded with for bis sake—an agony he had 
feit b tore, and endured for the sake of bis 
motber’s love. 

for bimselt he had no fears of the sent- 
enes of bonisuiment. He was young, brave 
and sanguine, and the sips be had had of 
lite bai served only to. stimulate his 
thirst. 

The prospect of release from the galling 
restraint of home tospired withtna hi n, neil 
dread, but the must exhilarating antictpa- 
tion. 

Mrs, Dewar stood by her husbani’s chair 
with outward co;mposiuce., Only the pale 
ness of her lace and the ‘races of recen 
weeping about tie sad, lender brown eves 
—traces only loo ollen to be sean tbere-- 
told of the tumultuous grief that was toar- 

tu er heart 

Join Dewar did not look up from the 
paper he was reading, or silecting to read, 
He bad expected this visit and was resolved 
thatitsh ould not succesd, 

‘John!’ 


Frank,’’ she whis- 


How can I stay here 


I promise you [shall not. 
Wait bere for 


“Well?” he replied,still without looking 
up. 

“You know what I have come to you 
tor,.’’ 


“TT do, Itis useless,” 


“You will nol #en i that boy outinto the 
night xlone,”’ 

“ile bas accustomed bi nself to goinginto 
the night alocve,” replied ber husband, with 
a sneer io iis voice 

“Tain not ere Wo excuse his fauits,John, 
They have given as iuuch auxiety bo we as 
to you. It is because of the u that l would 
try to bind him still clossr to home and to 
home influences,”’ 

“He is unable to properly appreciate 


‘He is young,” ¢ontinued Mra, Dawar— 


and you would throw him into the cruel 
arms of the world. Don’t--don’t do it, 
John!” 

“itis utterly useless to argue the mat- 
ter,” wasthe cold reply. “Nothing will 
shake my resolve, I will hear no more on 
the subject, if you please.” 

Mrs, Dewar turned quickly and mechani- 
cally, and walked from the room, still 
outwardly calin, but the quivering lipe had 
grown tight, and she moved like a som- 
nambulist. 

Through the open door Frank saw her in 
the ligut of the hall, and knew that his an- 
ticipations of ber non-success had been 
realized, She caine into the dark room and 
seated berself, 

“Don’t mind, mother,” he whispered 
presently, whilsthe kneitat her side and 
his tears tell unrestrainedly upon her 
dress, 

* Where will you go?” she asked, in a 
voice dry and hard with despair. 

“Go? Oh! VU—I shall be all right.” 

He had not thougot the matter out at all. 
The general iaea that be would go from 
narrow limits into the broaa free worid, 
uad been sufficient for him, 

He was young, and the world was kind, 
it would boid out its right hand and wel- 
come him. He would be ail right. 

But his mother was less sanzuine. 

‘Where will you go?” she repeated, 

“IT know, mother! I'll go immediately 
to Tom Anson and the fellows I know at 
the Bulwer Club, Lom will put me in the 
way of getting adecent lodging.”’ 

“But you bave no money.” 

*Yos, | havea little; over fifteen dollars, 
Lthink, He—my father—offered me some, 
but L would nottake it. Tom will intro- 
duce mé to some editors ana I shall son 
get work, You yourseif have said that I 
inay tiake @ mark sorne day as an author; 
and I mean to do so,” 

So they taiked with subdued voices in the 
darkness for soine tine, frank trying hard 
to imbue his mother with his own hopeful- 
ness; but with little success, 

True, her tears were dried, and she spoke 
with calmness; but there are moments 
when the dull despairing agony at our 
beartsistoo great for outward emotion; 
and such a moment, now that it was abso- 
lutelv decreed that she mnust lose her son, 
was Mrs, Dewar’s, 

Bul, ever uuselfish, she was thankful for 
theoutward calm, for it would deceive 
rank ana enable him to go away with less 
weizht on his mind than he could other- 
wise have done, 

What words she spoke need not be re- 
cor fed, 

You tender mothers who have, or have 
had, sons have doubtless spoken such 
woras; and you sons who have, or have 
had, cender mother have doubtiess heard 
thm; words of iveffable love and thougbt- 
fulness; words that die not soon, but linger 
the last of all softening inemories in the 
very hardest hearts; words that angels 
pause to hear, 

As Frauk knelt at his mother’s knee, 
listening to her voice and teeling her ca- 
ressing hand straying over bis hair,it is not 
Strange that his soul swelled with the 
noblest aspirations and the purest re- 
SOlL VES, 

He would be all she asked, do all she 
said. Such aspirations are good to feel,and 
such resolves to make, 

The former may subsequently sleep, or 
the lacter be broken, but their conception 
is a moral gain, or at least an evidence of 
inherent good. 

Tue great dining-room clock struck ten 
sonorous strokes, and Mrs. Dewar, with a 
Siiglit shiver, rose, 

*You must go now, my boy,’ she said, 
stil maintaining hercalm. “it you stay 
longer, you tiay miss your friends, Put 
everything you require into your portinan- 
teau.’”’ 

Tuen she led the way upstairs to his 
room and quietly assisted himin the easy 
task of packing the majority of his some- 
what limited store of wearing apparel into 
asimpall portmanteau, which he could carry 
witheut difficulty, 

When Frank descended, portmanteau in 
hand, he saw his mother standing, her 
back to the wall, upright and still, near the 
hall door. 

The face, in its dead whiteness, with the 
closed eyes end the poor drawn mouth, 
spoke with terrible eloquence of the chill 
anguish of a woman who felt she was losing 
herall, whose heart was upon the rack, 
With its quivering strings drawn to the ut- 
most tension, 

Have not wany of us telt that cruel strain 
and prayed that tue suflering strings would 
break, so that we night die? 

Frank kissed his mother’s cheeks, and 
sobbed a good-bye. Tien leavioxg ber mio. 
Uonless ayansi the wall and iey cold) wita 
pain, he crushed his hatover his eyes and 
waked out into the uvight—and into the 
world, 


CHAPTER II. 
VITTING over his newspaper, Mr. Dowar 
s 


WaS Scareeiy 80 Composed as usual, The 

previous @Vening’s dahate in the house 
faied to rivet his woole attsntion although 
he would have refused to acknowledge the 
fact, even to tiiiosell, 

For a'thou sh le powessed the greatest ab- 
horrecee of lying in others, an: would not, 
binselft, kKoowingly have uttered a false- 
hood, he hatitualily practiced self-deception 
Wii no small success, Strange that a man 
should choose himself asthe victim of bis 
own sophistry! 

After sear ning the colu;ins with unfruit- 
ful diligence for some tine, pausing occa. 
sionally and turning bis head in a listening 
attitude, be let the paper fal! on the floor, 


his fingers through his hair in a manner 
peculiar to himself. 
Perfectly at ease he looked, and well satis- 
fied. But his looks belied him, His ease 
was a cheat, and his satisfaction a delu- 
sion. 
A remote and small inner voice persisted 
in annoying him with its whispered 
doubts, 
Presentiy Mr. Dewar rose, The silence 
without irritated him. Hed Frank gone? 
If so, why had be beard no commotion in 
the ball? He was an inquisitive man, and 
he could not bear to be left in the dark as to 
even the most trifling circumstances which 
were going on around him. 
Approaching nearer the door, he stop 
and listened attentively. Then for the first 
time he heard a sound—Frank’s voice, bid- 
ding his mother good-bye. 
Tuen he heard the hall. door ciose, after 
which the silence was unbroken, although 
eloquent even to him. 
M-. Dewar took up a volume of “Barnes 
on the Acts,” and returned to bis easy 
chair. But he was unable to read. Tbe 
little voice, like the unseen cricket which, 
trom its temporary shelter in our fireplacs, 
suddenly bursts into animation after a long 
silence, returned to distract him. 
He rang the bell, It was answered by 
one of the servents—a young woman of 
preposseasing face,and eyes at the ttine sus- 
piciously red. 
Little that goea on above-stairs escapes 
the attention of those below, The two ser- 
vants of the Dewar household had not heard 
or seen much during the evening; but they 
possessed ip a high degree the art of multi- 
plying two by two, which they practiced in 
this instaace with the usual suecess. 
Then they wept, being retainers of some 
length of service and much attached to 
their mistress and “Master Frank;’’ and 
had Mr. Dewar heard the honest cr.ticiams 
on his conduct which were uttered across 
the kitchen table, he would probably have 
been disagreeably astonished. 

“Where is your mistress, Jane ?”’ 

“I’m not sure, sir; but | think she’s gone 
to bed. I haven’t seen her since—since 

” 


She was going tosay “Since Master Frank 
went,” but she changed color aud auded 
instead: ‘Since ten o'clock.” 

“Has cook gone to bed ?’”’ continued Mr, 
Dewar. 

‘Yes, sir,’’ 

“Tuen you had better go too; there will 
be no prayers to-night.” 

Mr. Dewar delayed tor some minutes be- 
fore taking his candie. Perhaps be felt no 
great inciination to meet his wite Just then, 
or perbaps the events of the evening bad 
opened up a train of thought which was not 
conducive to sleep. 

He found several trivial excuses for de- 
lay, such as winding op his watch—a task 
he always performed in bis bedroom—re- 
placing ‘Barnes’ on the bookshelves, and 
raking the already cold embers from the 
grate. 

At ‘ast he extinguished the lights of the 
room, took his candle, and walked slowly 
upstairs, 

Mrs, Dewar was in bed, her eyes closed, 
and breathing slowlv and regularly. Was 
sheasleen? No. Her busband koew that 
Sie Was nol--he Knew that uuder such cir- 
cuinstances sleep was impossible to her. 
Sleeplessness was no new burden to 
her. 

She had often lain awake till long after 
midnight, listening anxiously for the tap 
of ber errant boy at the hail door, to creep 
out of bed wien she heard it at last, and 
down the stairs to admit him. 

“Are you awake, Mary?” asked Mr. De- 
war, after remaining silent for some 
time. 

“Yes, Jonn,’’ replied a low, weary little 
voiae, 

“Thea perhaps vou will tell me if that 
boy bas gzone.”’ 

O: courss he knew the boy had gone; but 
his humor was too bad to admit of silence. 
It must tind some vent before he went to 
slecp. 

“Yos, be has gone,” replied Mr. Dewar, 
mechanically. 

“and was it by your connivance that he 
went away like athiel, without coming to 
seo ime first?’ 

“fle did not know that you wished to see 
him,” protested the wife, wearily. 

“O) lof eourse you will defend him, You 
always have, in opposition to me. 41 kave 
alwavs been lastin your consideration. Is 
irtob,» wondered at that a son plunges 
headlong on the road to destruction when 
be is protected end encouraged by his mo- 
ther in disovediencs to his tather?” 

“! bave never done that, Jobn.” 

“The very tact that Frank bas left this 
hovse witnout stteuptng to say good-bye 


tone proves that he is thoroughly hard- 
en dnd base, and that I bave yursued the 
prep r course with respect to bin,” 


Very badly in need of proots was John 
Dewar. 

“Do you hear?” he asked, after a pause, 
aS [here was no reply, 

“Yes, I hear, Jobn. But my head is 
splitting.” 

Then Mr. Dewar was silent; and after 
awhile lie slept. 

Aud ail through the long watches of the 
night the wife and mother lay, with acbing 
bead and aching heart, hopelessly awake. 
Her brain burned with its overload of 
thought; her heart bowed with its overload 
of woe, . 

But she was notall forsaken. She bad 
her faith, sioiple as that of a child; and she 
clung to it. In silent prayer her burden 
ws lightened, and the welcome tears wet 
her pillow, 

2 * o “ * € 


The Bulwer wasa smal! and unpreten- 








“young, wayward and iupressiunable— 


lay back lu bis chair,and reflect.vely passed 


tious club of a literary ebaracter,and Frauk 
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Dewar was its newest and youngest mem- 


ber. - 

Hitherto onthe night of his cismissal 
from home be immediately repaired. He 
had several friends among the members, 
including the Mr. Tomm Anson of whom be 
had spoken to his mother; and as it was the 
Ciub social evening, be was sure to find 
most of them there, 

He was greeted by a buzz of welconie. 
Ilis company was particularly acceptable on 
social nights, as he played the piano well, 
and could use the light tenor voice he pos- 
scased with considerable effect. 

Tenors are al ways socially popular now- 
a-dJays. 

Mr. Tom Anson, who, being editor of a 
emall weekly paper, was considered quite 
a personage at the club, immediately came 
for ward to greet the young tman. 

‘Better late than never!’’ he cried. ‘I 
was afraid you were not going to turn 
up.’ 

“T want to speak to you a moinent,” said 
Frank, taking bis arm, and drawing him 
aside, 

*‘What’s the matter? You look quite ex- 
cited.” 

**1’ve left some for good, Tom.’’ 

Mr. Anson expressed bis surprise in a 
prolonged stare, 

“What—what have you done that for, 
lud ?” 

“T couldn’t help myself,” replied Frank. 
“My father turned me out. You know 
we've been getting on horribly for a long 
time. He’s « perfect tyrant, doesn’t think 
I ought to be out alter dark, and because I 
couldn't meet his views—well, he’s given 
ine the sack.”’ 

‘And what are you goingto do?”’ ejacu- 
lated Tom, sympathetically, 

‘*Make a living somehow, of course; with 
iny pen, if it’s good enough.” 

“Is the old gentleman going to supply 
you with coin?” 

“No,” answered Frank, coloring, “I 
wouldn’t take it from him,” 

Tom glanced at the young face with su- 
perior pity. 

“And, I say, Tom, I want you to put me 
in the way of getting conustortable lodgings, 
Any vacant reoms in your house ?”’ 

“Oi! Pilsee that you're all right, my 
lad,’ cried Mr. Anson, carelessly. “And 
now forthe present let’s enjoy ourselves 
and forget all this bother.’’ 

In a few ininutes the genera! conviviality 
was resu:ined, and Frank became the lite 
and soul of the party. Never had his 
spirits been so high, so wild. 

He fairly carried the company with him, 
and the evening was aiterwards looked 
back upon as one of the most successful in 
the history of the Club. 

It was considerably past midnight, and 
Frank vas at the piano, where he bad been 
singing song after song. 

His voice was sinall but sweet and sym- 
pathetic, and he liked singing. He was 
about to leave the plano when there camea 
Special request froiu one of the com- 
pany: 

‘Let us have that Christy song you gave 
us last time, Frank, You know which I 
mmean,”" 

Frauk did know, It was the very last 
song he would have chosen that night, bur, 
having no excuses to offer, he sang it. It 
was a commonplace ballad enough, bat 
with a pretty taking air and words full of 
sound sentiment that spoke of a happy 
home and a mother’s love, 

He sang the ballad well, the better per- 
haps because it made bis beart ache, When 
it was finished, be still sat at the instru- 
ment runuing his fingers over the keys, 
He dare not turn round, for his eyes were 
full of tears, 

He dare not let bis thoughts linger with 
his mother,who, he knew was lying awake 
thinking of him, lest he should have wept 
outright. 

To have been able tolean torward upon 
the key-board and sob would have been a 
boon to him—belter still to have been 
away inthe wilderness alone, where he 
could bave cried mightily, and relieved his 
breast of its strange oppression. 

He longed, now, to be alone, and he rose 
from the piano cetermined upon retir- 
ing. 

W hen he turned to the room, he found 
that during his preoccupation a great changs 
had taken place, 

A large number of the members had dis- 
appeared, and the few who remained were 
preparing to depart. Frank hastily iooked 
into the other rooms, They were all 
erppty. 

“Where is Anson?” he then asked. 

‘“Gone bome,’’ was the answer, 

The indignant blood rushed to Frank’s 
face. This was the world that he had ex- 
pected to receive him with open arms! 
These were tbe men he bad counted upon 
and called friends, the nen 
they would guide him, and see that he was 
all right! 

It was his first experience of the outer 
worid he had thought so fair, and a bitter 
one. 
gone, and the edifice of cards must tum- 
ble! 

Frank put on his hat and walked out into 
the deserted streets with a neart of bitter- 
nessa, 

‘“*Miserable,mean wretches,’’he muttered, 
turning up the collar of his coat, for a soft 
soaking rain was falling. 

‘*Tbey avoid ine because I have no money 
or prospects, I suppose. They little know 
me if they immagine that I would come on 
theim foranytbing.” 

Turning into Oxford Street he stopped 
under a lamp-post and looked at his watch. 
It was a quarter past two. Wobat was le to 
do at that hour? He kaew that only ex- 
pensive hotels kept night porters, and bis 
ineans were terribly limited. 





who had said | 


The first of many fond illusions had | 
| heartily. 


He stood upon the wet pavement hesitat- 
ing, and burning with anger and shame, 
anger against the heartiless,selfish men who 
bad abandoned him, and shame at the part 
be himself bad played during the even. 
ing. 

It was a crititical moment in Frank De- 
war’s life. In bis humor then the very 
slightest incident mignt determine his fate, 
for good or ill, 

Suddenly he heard astep bebind him,and 
he was touched on the shoulder, 

“Which way are you going, Dewar ?’’ 

Turning quickly, Frank recognized one 
of the club members,named Carsov, whom 
he knew but very slightly. 

*‘1’m not quite sure yet,”’ he replied with 
soine confusion. 

“Forgive me lor asking you,” saki Mr. 
Carson easily: “but the fact is I heard you 
tell some of the fellows ~~ 7 had left 
home, and wanted to find lodgings, and it 
struck mé that in staying there, and mak- 
ing the evening so enjoyable ior us all, you 
were neoas yess own interests. Then 
when you loft, I thought that you might 
have to tramp a long way in the rain betore 
finding an botel you could get into. That 
is why I took the liberty of following you, 
to offer yous shakedown.’’ 

“You’re very good,” replied Frank, 
quickly; “but——” 

‘Please don’t say but,” interru Mr. 
Carson, calmly, and recognizing the young 
man’s ready pride, ‘And please don’t say 
that I am good, It is,as Isaid, only a 
shakedown that I can offeryou. My lowly 
diggings bave the advantage of being close 
at hand. By the way, in one respect they 
are the opposite of a ome, | are on the 
third floor, Do honor me by accepting 
shelter.’’ 

Frank could not weil persistin refasing. 
Tie offer was kindly made. There was no 
obtrusive, pride-wounding sympathy in 
Mr. Carson’s even, agreeable voice. He 
spoke as if begging a favor. Frank was 
deeply touched. 

Kindness from an almost entire stranger 
at that noment,when his feelings were sore 
and smarting from the desertion of his 
friends, could not fail to affect him. 

“T will come with pleasure,’ he said; ‘if 
you are sure it will not put you out at 
al i,” 

‘Not in the slightest degree,’ Mr. Car- 
son assured him, ‘And the sooner we get 
home the better. This gentle rain is very 
ins'nuating.”’ 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Marchmont’s Picnic. 





Miss 





BY R. T, 





STIFLING room in a crowded house; 

noisy children quarreling, and in the 

hot room aman writing, writing as if 
life hung upon his pen. 

Life! Ah, more than his own life—the 
bread of achild, who stands a little way 
oft, looking wistfully at the bowed head and 
rapidly moving hand, 

She was a very fair child, whose shabby 
dress could not conceal the exquisite syim- 
metry of the childish limbs,or the patrician 
beauty of her delicate features, 

Large brown eyes, soft brown curis, and 
a pure complexion she shares with the man 
writing so busily. 

Suddenly be looks up,and smilésto greet 
the child. In @® moment she springs to his 
side, and nestles in his arms. 

“Oh, papa, please may [ go to Miss March- 
mont’s picnic?’”’ 

The arins folding her drop nerveless, the 
face bending over her grows deadly pale,as 


her father repeats the words—“ Miss March- 
mont’s picnic! : 
‘Yes,’ the child cries, eagerly. “Ina 


beautiful, beautiful place, with trees and 
flowers and a fountain, and we go in a boat, 
and have cake and ice-creain; and Mra, Wil- 
kins.can get me a ticket.”’ 

All this delivered without taking breath. 
But as if Mrs. Wilkins was waiting a pro- 
pitious moment, a portly,good-natured wo- 
man walked intothe room, and said, “If 
you'll trusther to me, Mr. Dent, I’ll take 
the best of care of her.’’ 

Twice Henry Dent tried to speak, and 
tailed; but at last the dry, stiff lips obeyed 
hima,and he said, ‘*Where are you going,and 
when ?”’ 

“Well, sir, it’s a picnic that’s given free to 
the poor children, and this is the third one 
has took place this suromer. It’s at Miss 
Marchinont’s place,up the river,and there’s 
a boat, sir, at one o’clock this afternoon; and 
l’ve four tickets, sir,for myself and Bobby, 
and any twol liketotake. If I ain’t mak- 
ing too free, sir, you’re more than wel- 
eo1e to the two spare ones for yourself and 
Dottie.” 

Again the struggle to speak,and the voice 
is hoarse that a iswera— 
“You are very kind. 

and thank you,’”” 

“That's well, sir.’”?’ said Mrs. Wilkius, 
‘A breath of fresb air willdo you 
good as well as Dottie.” 

“This lady,” he asks—‘‘does she give the 
picnic?” 

‘‘Yes, sir, bless her! They say she’s no 
end of woney ber uncle left her; and it’s a 


I will take them, 


The trip in the boat was a delight to her, 
in spite of her father’s grave face, and her 
little feet fairly danced as they crossed 
the plank that led directly to the picnic 
grove. 

The afternoon was nearly over, when 
Henry Dent, sitting at the very edge of the 
qeve overlooking the stately house where 

iss Marchmont lived, saw a lady aud geao- 
tleman coming slowly down the path lead- 
ing to the grove. He drew back hastily out 
of sight, and watched them. 

She followed the direction of her father's 
~- and saw a tall, handsome gentieman, 
o 


so:ne — years, escorting a slender, 
gracefal lady of perhaps twenty-two or 
three. e 


“But speed gy I said Dottie, present- 
ly, a8 the couple disappeared in one of the 
rove patba, ‘tell me the rest. The prince 
oved the beggar girl, and wouldn’t marry 
the princess, I thought the prince always 
married the princess in the fairy stories,” 

“This prince did not,’”’ said her father, 
‘though the king, his tather, threatened to 
turp Gin away frow his kingdom.” 

“And did he marry the beggar maid?” 

“Yes,and his father tarned him away,and 
he worked hard, as nen must do who are 
turned away from their kingdom, and he 
tried to make the beggar maid happy. She 
lived a few years with the prince, and she 
gave himatiny child to love, and then, 
when the child was only three years old, 
she died. 

“And then the prince worked on and on 
for the little child, until one day, one 
lovely sumer day, from afar oft he saw 
the princess.’’ 

“The one his father 
marry?’ 

“The same one, Aud when he saw her,he 
knew that he loved her.” 

“Oh, how nice!’’ cried Dottie, 
marry her, then ?’’ 

But before the answer could be given, 
there came a clap of thunder, and a scurry- 
ing of many feet. 

**Miss Marchmont says we ure all to go 
into the bouse,”’ someoue cried, as the chil- 
dren and their guardians hurried by Henry 
Dent and his child. 

“Come, papa,’? Dottie urged; ‘‘we shall 
get wet.”’ 

He rose heavily, suffering her to lead him 
to the stately bouse, wie:e already the wide 
hali was crowded with laughing, merry 
childreu. 

He waa dizzy with long-continued work, 
poor fare,deep emotion,and,scarcely know- 
ing what he did, be staggered into « small 
room leading from the hall, aud quietly 
fainted away. 

**How long ago was it,”” he wondered, 
“since he caine to Miss Marchmont’s pic- 
nic?” 

A gentle voice near him said, “Awuko? 
Ab,this will not do!’’ as the speaker caught 
Bight of the agitated face. 

The invalid looked up, recognizing the 
handsome gentieman be had seen escorting 
Miss Marchmont. 

“*I feel,’’ Henry Dent said, “how much I 
am intruding bere. What madness pos- 
sessed me to come ?’’--trying vainly to rise, 

A firin, Kindly band restrained hiin, 

“Tam your physicfan,”’ said the stranger. 
‘‘Doctor Harding, at your service, As a 
doctor, I forbid you to stir.’’ 

Then there was a litile rustle, and Miss 
Marchinont glided to the bedside. 

“And as your cousin,’’ shesaid, “I bid you 
welcome to your bome.”’ 

“My home!” he said,sadly. “Ah, Celia, I 
forteited tiiat long years ago,” 

Can he bear to hear wie?’ the lady 
ed, Jooking at the physician, 

Gentle professional flogers consulted the 
patient’s pulse; keen professional eyes look. 
ed into the patient's face, and then Doctor 
Harding said, “Ii will be better to tell 
him.” 

‘*Dear Harry,’ the lady said then, ‘your 
father forgave you before he died.” 

“Stop! Det me think! He forgave me?’’ 

“Fally and freely. Do not weep.” 

“T am weak asachild,’’ was the pitiful, 
inurinur; “but tears nay come from tappi- 
ness, Celia.’’ 

“I know! When uncie was ill we tried 
to find you, but could not. And so,after he 
died, the will was read that he made in his 
anger, leaving me everything. He wished 
it to be #0, Harry, but he nade a new will, 
and ieftitin my care, restoring your in- 
heritance if you returned within teu years, 
Lis not yet two years since he died, and 
this is your home, Harry, not mine, though 
uacie leit ine independent.”’ 

“But—you ?”’ Harry said, brokenly. 

“Celia’s future will be my care,” said the 


wanted hin to 


“Did he 


ask. 


mont’s waist; ‘and we here and now invite 
you to be best man at the wedidiny.’’ 

‘Well!’ said another voices in 
way “if this is proper treatinent tor a 
just cut of a fever——”’ 


here to be kiss d hdd 
if§troubled face in 


his weak hands, “eons 

He was giad to bury i 
her bosom. 

“You're not to be rid of me,’’ said theold 
lady, inotioning to Celiaand the doctor to 
leave the patient to her. “ft go with the 
house; and as Celia wou’'t need mis after Oc. 
tuber, 1’ going to ke @p Louse for you and 
that beautiful baby, Dottie. Where did she 
get that ridiculous name ?”’ 





great, big place, sir. Shall 1 dresa Dottie for 
you, sir? It’s near twelve.”’ 

“Thanks,’”? was the reply. ‘‘*Your one 
white dress, Dottie. We will do honor to 
Miss Marchmont.’’ 

He emphasized the natne bitterly, as if | 
contrasting his own biting poverty with the 
lavish generosity of his proposed hostess; 
but Dottie slid down from his lap, and trot- | 
ted contentedly after Mra. Wilkins to a 
little bedrocm adjoining thé shabby sitting- 





room. 


“Oh, auntie,” said Harry, feebly, ‘ber 
nae is Jane, alteran aunt of mine. Dot- 
tie is only baby talk.’’ 

“That's ail the talk your’re fit for now,’? 
wasthe reply. ‘There,sbut your eyes,and 
1’j1 fan you, and tell you all you want to 
know, Your father «nade ttall right before 
he died, and Doctor Harding Is wealthy, so 
Colia’s loss need nol trouble you,” 

Pat «8 he dropped off to sleep, Henry 
Dent tinished his fairy story in his thoughts, 
“The princess came back to his own, but 





doctor, putting bis arin around Miss March- | 


t « door- | 
nan | 


“Oh, Aunt Jane!” cried Harry, bolding out | 


his heart was heavy, for he never married 
the princess,’’ 


Scientific and Useful. 








CorrgErR anv Tin.—Copper is now com 
ing into use for roofing in place of tin. Its 
first cost is larger, but its durability and 
the absence of constant repairs needed by 
the tin roofing, makes tue copper cheaper 
in the end. 

A New NeEpue.—lIn »# needle which is 
easily threaded, the but’ of the needle is 
split so that the thread can be slipped into 
it without the delicate process of running it 
through the eye. The ends close together 
with a spring, and hold the thread secure 
when once it isinserted. For persons with 
weak eyes or unsteady hands it may prove 
useful. 

Woop Swavinaes.— Very thin, small 
shavings of wood are now used in France, 
not only for Drage but tor filling mat- 
tresses, littering cattle, filtering liquids, 
stuffing horse collars, etc. The material is 
known as wood wool, and, when derived 
trom resinous wood, is said to be pretera- 
ble to hair for bedding, the resin prevent- 
ing it trom absorbing moisture. In work- 
shops the wood wool is replacing cotton 
waste for cleaning machinery, as it costs 
far less. 

GREEN PAPER FOR Books.—Soeveral ot 
the French railway companies have re- 
solved on baving their printing done on 
green paper instead of white. Their rea- 
son for the change is, that black letters on 
white paper have proved trying to the eye- 
sight ot their work-people, Black on green 
has been recogni asa good combination, 
many railway tickets being printed in this 
style. Possibly we shall yet have books 
printed on greenish paper in preterence to 
dead white. y - 

HORSES AND Fige.—A New York man 
has invented a device to save Forses in case 
ot fire. Itcan be worked either by elec- 
tricity or by hand. Atacertain tempera- 
ture a bell will ring, and the moment the 
bell shall ring the doors will fly open, the 
horses will be unhitched and two small 
streams of water will strike each horse in 
the face. To escape the water the horses 
will back out of the stails, and once out of 
them they will bave an opportunity of see- 
ing a way of escape through the open doors. 

A NEw STEEL GaTE.—A new kind of 
folding stee) gate and shutter bas been in- 
troduced. Tue gate folds into a narrow 
compass and leaves the gangway; clear. 
For the doors of hoists or strong rooms and 
for cases of tire the device is likely to be 
useful, especially asa very young person 
can shut and lock it. It is constructed of 
vertical channel steels in pairs, channel to 
channel, with proper framing and stiflen- 
ers. The gate or shutter does not obstruct 
the air or ligbt, and the latter can be ap- 
plied to bed-room windows as a security 
against burglars. 

_—— ee 


} arm and ibarden, 


THE PouLTRY.—Do not forget to supply 
gravel or finely-broken bones, charcoal oc- 
casionally, and variety of feed at all times, 
to the fowls after winter shall have closed 
in and they will no longer have access to 
the bare, unfrozen ground. 

FeED.—To economize hay, an excellent 
authority suggests: ‘Two pounds of a mix- 
ture of middlings, bran, ground cats and 
corn, of equal parts, added to twenty-four 
pounds orf straw or corn-fodder, will give 
more growth than twenty-five pounds of 
the best timothy, and costs about half as 
much,”’ 

GEESE.—Geese do not receive as tauch 
attention as they should on tarins especially 
adapted to the rearing of water fowl. Be- 
sides yielding a regular income in the way 
of feathers, they are one of the most proftit- 
able fowls tor the market. Much easier 
reared than turkeys, they sell as readily iu 
most seasons at as good profits. 

WATERIN WINTER.—Empty all troughs 
and drikkiug vessels every night in order 
to prevent accurmulations of ice in them. 
It is much easier to do this than to chop 
out the ice in the morning in order to 
water the stock. Icé-water is not condu- 
| cive to the thrift of the animals in winter, 
and the troughs should, theretore, be kept 
as free from ice as possible. 

ASPARAGUS.—It is Safe to assert that not 
halt of the farmers of the country have an 
asparagus bed in the home garden, and it 
| isequally sate to say that no pleee of ground 

on the form will pay as well, it properly 
|} cared for, as a good bed of this delicious 
| vegetable. It is but little trouble to care 
| for, and it furnishes a supply of excellent 
| 
| 





green food atatime of year when such 
1ood is most desirable. 

}; Warsmru.—A lining of building paper 
| on the walls of the barns and stables wil! 
| cost but a trifling sum, yet will add great! 
to the warmth and comfort of the animals. 
| It will #'op up the cracks and crevices, that 
are usually the sources of too much cold 
air entering. The paper can be easily ap 
plied by tacking it in place, or it may 16 
held in position by nailing laths up and 
down over it. 

SNOW-STORMS.--Sheep are injured more 
by snow-storms than any other animals, 0 
the sheep are compelled to remain on darup 
locations in the event of a gradual thaw 
Foot rot, in sheep, often results from too 
much exposure to dampness, and the tlook 
should bave a@ dry, open shed. [ts Moor 
should be cleared of snow and the yacd we! 
drained. Ewes that are expected to lamb 
j should be kept in the barn-shed——warm 
‘and well protected 
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Now is the Time to 
Raise Clubs for the 
New Year. 


Marked Reduction in Cluh Rates. 








We would direct the attention of our 
friends and readers to the marked reduc- 
tion in our club rates as given above, and 
respectfully ask those who are in the habit 
of getting up clubs tor Tax Post to enter 
the fleld soon as possible and try to in- 
crease their lists. 

We are hoping to get a great many good 
sized clubs for the present year, and trust 
every one of our subscribers and readers 
will make an effort to send one. We make 
it easy for you to do so, for we have 
reduced the club rates to such a figure as 
to place Tuk Post within the reach ot all, 
and it will require but a little effort on the 
part of any one to secure enough sub- 
scribers at the very low rates we offer to 
make a club. 

Just think of tt, 10 copies of Tak Post 
one year, with an extra copy for getter up 
of club, making 11 copies for $10. 

You can, dear reader, without much 
trouble, get ten persons to take Taz Post 
at one dollar per year and thereby secure 
a copy free for yourselt. 

If you cannot obtain a club of ten, we 
hope you will try and get a few subscribers 
and secure the rates which are offered for 
a less number. 

Tue Post is much lower in price than 
any other first-class family paper in the 
country, and we think it only needs to be 
laid before the community to be subscribed 
for at once by thousands to whom it may 
stil) be a stranger, save, perhaps, by repu- 
tation. Of course we must depend in a 
great degree upon our present subscribers, 
friends and readers to show Tux Post to 
their acquaintances and neighbors, and to 
speak a good word in our behalf. Their 
return for such efforts must be the pleasure 
they give to others, the consciousness of 
assisting in the good work of circulating 
Tue Post, and enabling us to make it 
better, more useful and entertaining than 
ever before. Will they try and do it for us? 
Let each of our present friends and sub- 
acribers try to get a few new subscribers at 
least. 

Sample copies for the purpose will be 
sent to those who wish them. 

rr 
At the Right Moment. 

It is more difficult to see than is com- 
monly supposed. Ruskin holds that to see 
something and to describe it in a plain way 
is the greatest thing the human soul ever 
does in this world. ‘Hundreds of peo- 












ple,’’ he says, ‘‘can talk, for one whe can 
think, and thousands can think tor ene who 
can see. To see clearly is poetry, pro- 
phecy, and religion all ‘in one.’’ Without 
going se far as this enthusiastic seer, who, 
in the same breath, denounces metaphysi- 
cians and philosophers as ‘‘the greatest 
trouble the werld has to deal with,’’ it will 
be admitted that the principal object of 
education is to knock the scales off our 
eyes. Between the man whe knows how 
te use his eyes and the man who does not 
there is all the difference between ercul- 
tured or unéultured man. Capacity to see 
enables a man to enjoy all that his eyes 
rest upon. 

A gentleman, whe had shown a stranger 
his park, his pictures, and his treasures, 
was astonished at being thanked for giving 
away a share in his possessions. 

‘Hew a share?’’ he exclaimed. ‘You 
have let me look at them,’’ was the reply, 
“and what more then can you do your- 
self?”’ 

Many people use their ears when they 
ought to use their eyes. They see with 
their ears. We must, of course, often be 
content to see with our ears, or, as it is 
commenly put, we must take many things 
for granted. Because we have not seen 
Europe, we are not to suppose that there 
is no such country in existence. 

It is not, however, either sate or wise to 
trust the ear when the eye can be used. If 
we look through other people’s spectacles 
we are sure te get dim or distorted views. 
You must have felt the inconvenience of 
taking some things on trust. You have 
been disappointed with the friend, the 
heuse, the farm, the shep, the business, er 
the holiday resort to which you were se 
strongly recommended by ‘‘one who 
knows,’’ and whom you believed, for the 
reason that many people believe strangers, 
because he had never deceived you before. 

It is well to remember that in mere pur- 
suits than cenjuring it is necessary te gain 
the confidence of those who are te be 
cheated. But there may have been no in- 
tention to deceive. It may be that you, 
being long-sighted and lazy, have merely 
borrowed a pair of short-sighted spectacles. 

In this connection we must remember 
there are also men who give attention to 
nothing but trifles. Their eyes are not 
eyes at all, but microscopes. The objects 
they love are, like those painted by Clovio, 
so smal) that they can be recognized only 
by the aid of a glass. They are over 
whelmed with the minutie of lite. They 
write volumes ona single scale of a but- 
terfly’s wing, transcribe the Lord’s Prayer 
on a dime, put the Bible into a walnut, 
make fifty boxes to fit in one the size of a 
bean, and de all manner of useless things 
with en ingenuity which. if properly di- 
rected, might have been serviceable to 
themselves and their fellows. 

You have, doubtless, some one of this 
kind among your acquaintances He is 
always working and worrying, yet with 
little result. He isthe mountain in labor 
and produces a mouse. The truth is that 
he is too busy to make progress, fer he 
never raises his head above the sea of de- 
tail to ‘‘take stock’’ of the situation, and 
to assure himself that he is net swimming 
inacircle. He has no plans, no system, 
nothing but details—thorns that choke any 
good seed that may have fallen in his 
way. 

These lovers of too much detail, or tri- 
fiers, are generally bores. They spoil all 
the good things that are said by raising 
some question of fact or authority. That 
darky certainly was one of them, who, 
when the negro preacher intormed his flock 
that Adam was made of wet clay and set 
up against some palings to dry, rose to ask, 
‘‘Who made the palings?’’ 

‘Trifles,’ said Michael Angelo, ‘‘make 
perfection, and perfection is no trifle.’’ 
Attention to trifles is certainly essential, 
but the trifles also must be essential. A 
zoologist, or a student of natura) history, 
ought to be ashamed to confess that he does 
not know the number of a cat’s toes; but 
& grocer, a joiner, a mechanic, or a lawyer 
may make the confession without a blush. 
There may be, as Dr. Johnson maintains, 
nothing too little for so little a creature as 
man, but it is precisely because he is little 
that man must be content,,with Isaac New- 
ton, to pick the pebbles on his own beach, 
and to leave his neighbor's pebbles severely 
alone. It is by studying our own little 
things that we ‘‘attain the great art of hav- 








ing as little misery and as much happiness 
as possi>le.’’ 

Neglect of this study is indeed responsi- 
ble for many of eur troubles. Like some 
persons ef eminence, we form plans and 
ignore or avoid details, and then are asten- 
ished at their failure. We set out upona 
journey imperfectly equipped, and before 
we are maay miles from home certain tri- 
fies bear in upon us most unpleasantly. 

We form an army of fighting men, and 
overloek the detail as to whether their 
bayonets are made of steel er tin. We 
preach the necessity of deing the duty that 
lies nearest, and there comes a time in our 
own lite when the accumulated details of 
our own neglected duty heap themselves 
into a@ grave mound. 

Napoleon declared that in military opera- 
tions some things depend on ‘‘a dug’s bark- 
ing or a goose’s cackling,’’ and the impert- 
ance heattached to details is given as a 
reason why he watched rather than 
tempted events. 

Great issues are sometimes traceable to 
trifling causes. A French dynasty was 
changed by the grotesque figure that a no- 
ble duke cut at a ball in the presence of his 
queen. Asa rule, however, trifies merely 
indicate the progress and preparation of 
events, and the best plan is to let alone 
useless trifles, and seize upon the right 
ones at the right moment. 


_ 
——- oe 





GooD manners are conspicuously 
shown by attention to friends in so1row. 
Many people feel a sort of embarrassment in 
the presence of grief; they find it hard to 
put their sympathy into words, and shirk 
the effort by arguing that in the circum- 
stances visitors will be a nuisance, and far 
betteraway. But,in point of fact, triend- 
ship is never more appreciated than at such 
times; the kindly feeling shown carries a 
certain consolation, while neglect adds a 
forlorn sense to sorrew, suggesting that our 
scquaintances are but fair-weather enes, 
prompt to flit away when our contributions 
to their amusement are checked. Conduct 
that can be interpreted in such a light as 
this isin the worst possible taste. 

Some people are all quality; you would 
think they were made up of nothing but 
title and genealogy. The stamp of dig- 
nity defaces in them the very character of 
humanity, and transports them to such a 
degree of haughtiness that they reckon it 
below themselves to exercise either good 
nature or goed manners. 





Iik that sees ever 80 accurately, ever so 
finely, into the motives of other people’s 
acting, may possibly be entirely ignorant 
as io hisown. Itis by the mental as the 
corporeal eye—the object may be placed 
too near the sight to be seen truly, as well 
as too far off; nay, too near to be seen at 
all. 


JustTiez is never so slender to us as 
when we first practise it. It grows in the 
imagination. It is enlarged by experience. 
It includes more elements, it touches 
things with a finer stroke, and it demands 
more exquisite duties, every single day 
and year that a man lives, who lives at all 
right. 


ALLOWING the performance of an hon- 
orable action to be attended with labor, 
the labor is soon over, but the honor is 
immortal; whereas, should even pleasure 
wait on the commission of what is dishon- 
orable, the pleasure is soon gone, but the 
dishonor is eternal. 

ALL affectation and display proceed from 
the supposition of possessing something 
better than the rest of the world possesses, 
Nobody is vain of possessing two legs and 
two arms, because this is the precise quan- 
tity of either sort of limb which everybody 
possesses, 


THERE is nothing ot which we are apt to 
be so lavish as of time, and about which 
we ought to be more solicitous, since with- 
out it we can do nothing in this world. 
Time 1s what we want most, but what, 
alas! we use worst. 

He knows little ot himself or of the 
world who does not think it sufficient hap- 
piness to be free from sorrow. 


We should not imagine that all are 
friends that flatter or enemies that censure. 





The Werld’s Happenings. 





Scranton has a 9-year-old incendiary un- 
der arrest, 

In Burlington, Vt., the street cars have 
been put on runners. 


Duck hunting in Maryland isa regu- 
larly organized trade. 

America has more money invested in 
dairies than in banks. 


A truit tub, valued at 10 cents, has given 
rise te a law suit in Reading. 

Ruby I. Paradise is the name of the 
postmaster at Concordia, Kan. 

Linen was first made in England in 
1253, and only worn by the rich, - 

‘‘Wiuter sky’’ is the name applied to one 
ef the gray shades, now so popular. 

In one ot the New York hotels the din- 
ing-roem and kitchen are in the ninth story. 


Ex-Gevernor Roberts, 9f Texas, who has 


just taken unte himself a wife, is 76 years old. 


Hare hunting is becoming a popular re- 
creation among the ladies ef North Carolina. 


In Mexico laborers get trom 18 to 25 
cents a day, and are often paid In farm produce, 


San Francisce society is *‘shocked’’ be- 
cause a young millionaire has married a (geverness. 


Martin Collins, of Boston, although 94 
years of age, still works at his trade of shoemak- 
ing. 

The literature of the Chinese contains 
very little about love. Their stories are mostly about 
cats, 


There are now published in the City of 
Mexico 8 or 10 papers devoted exclusively +o the bull 
ring. 


It is preposed te begin the employment 
of colered persons in some of the Charleston, 8. C., 
cotton mills. 


Nine cables connect Europe and Amer- 
ica. Altogether there are now in use 123, 0008 nautical 
miles of cable. 


A man at Macon, Ga., was obliged to 
postpore his wedding because he was on a jury in 
an important case, 


The railroad train used by the Czar in 
bis travels is the same as was fermerly used by Na- 
peleon III, It consists of 20 cars. 


Conductors and drivers on a Newark, 
N. J., street railway company have been reduced in 
wages from $10. 25 to $6.34 per week. 


A Georgia undertaker advertises that he 
has ‘‘two brand new, elegant hearses—one for the 
white and one tor the colored people.’* 


A child in Cleves, Ohie, had the end of 


its tongue eaten off by putting some caustic lye in 
its mouth while its mother’s back was turned, 


A Swiss alarm clock produces at the 
hour for which it isset a roester, whe crows loud 
and shrill enough to quickly awaken even the man 
who retired very late. 


Lendon women of fashion have appa- 
rently settied the theatre bonnet question by adopt- 
ing acrush hat, without which, it is said, few ladies 
attend places of amusement, 


There is a lady living in Jackson, Miss., 
so deeply affected by the loss of her husband, whose 
death occurred recently, that every day she writes 
him along letter, and with herown hands places it 
on his grave, 

A Kansas City confectioner drew crowds 
of curious people to his store and sold quantities of 
candy by suspending five dead mice from miniature 
scaffolds and labeling them with the names of the 
condemned Anarchists. 


An altogether heartless thiet in Bluffton, 
Ga., stole a weman’s set of false teeth. He proba- 
bly afterward discovered they were almost value- 
less except te the owner, for the latter found them 
on the street near her home, 


The Poor Directors of Berks county, Pa., 
have been figuring on the money value of sermons, 
and ceme to the conclusion they are worth $3 each— 
at least they intend paying that amount to clergy- 
men who preach in the almshouse, 


Jereminh Coleman, while walking on 
the streets at New Brunswick, NM. Jd., turned to ene 
side to avoid a dirt heap and collided with a lamp 
post. The stem cf a pipe he was sthoking was driven 
into bis throat, severing an artery. 


A man in a Western town hanged him- 
self to a bed-post by his suspenders, The coroner's 
jury, which was composed of mothers, decided thai 
‘tthe deceased came to his death by coming home 
drunk and mistaking himself fer his pants.’’ 


Some of the yeung people of Cairo, Il., 
hada candy-pulling recently, and everybody was 
having a jelly time until suddenly the house cat 
slipped from a shelf above the stove and fell into the 
boiling molasses. It put such a damper on the en- 
tertainment that the party soon broke up. The cat 
died, 

An Atlanta man named Fonte went into 
a barber shop one afternoon recently to be shaved, 
and the barber called his attention to a slight swell- 
ing on the inside of his neck. It kept growing, and 
before he left the chair it was as big as a hem’s egg. 
The swelling looks like a very big wen and It is very 
hard. 


A buzz saw broke while running at a 
high rate of speed in Cervalis, Oregon, the other 
day, anda piece striking William Buchanan in the 
arm, Just below the shoulder, cut it off so quickly 
and easily that he didn’t know that he was hurt un- 
til he saw his arm lying at his feet. Then he clasped 
the bleeding stump and ran toa neighboring heuse 
for help. 


The mystery attached tu a window pane 
in a Lewiston, Me., heuse has at last been solved. 
All attempts to clean the glass failed, notwithstand- 
ing several persons had attempted it, and it was 
finally decided to have the pane removed. It was 
then discovered that there were two panes instead of 
one in the sash, and that the irremovable dirt was 
on the inside of each, and of course could not be 
reached by the cleaner, 
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HER LETTERs. 





BY WM. W. LONG. 
One by one I laid them on the fre-hot heart, 
Her letters. Lo! how they writhed ia the fame’s 
fierce sway, 


Like a human thing—then a coldness froze my soul,” 


And I knew that my heart, not her letters, was 
burned away. 


I breathe, I live, yet my heart is dead—poor heart, 
It bade farewell to hope and died laet might; 

Burned to ashes, bitter ashes, cold and gray, 
Lying there in the new mern's light. 


Her letters were tender and swectas Love's wine of 
life, 
And pure as the stars that shine above: 
But my band was iron, and my heart was ice, 
As I gave them up to the fire's hot love. 


And the woman who wrote them—would she care 
If she knew what only now remains? 

A pile of ashes, cold and gray—a pile ef ashes 
Kissed by the morning sun's gold stains. 


My vigil is over—the night is past— 
My vigil is over—yes, ‘tis done—what then ? 
Go to the new day's work, dead heart— 
Puton you™ mask—meet your fellow-men. 
_— DD. 


Should I Have Spoken. 





BY A. T. RAIKES. 





an invitation from an old friend of 

mine, Colonel Armitage, to run down 

to his house, Medlicott Grange, in Berk- 

shire, for some hunting and a couple of 
balls. 

As in those days I was—well, some years 

younger than I am now, and (having but 


| eee in the year of 18751 received 
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le ashy white, with such an expression of © 


lately returned from India on sick leave) 

very keen on all sorts of amusements, I 

wrote off a hurried note of acceptance, and 

specdily followed it. 

I knew Mrs. Armitage slightly, and was 
well acquainted with the colon+!’s taste in 
champagne, besides which [ iiad met, net 
long before, an uncommon'?7 pretty sister 
of his, wuom I thous. ib weuit 
no means unpleasant to meet weal: xo } 
started off in the best of spirits te « 

1.30 traio at Paddington. 

I calvulated a run of two bours to rive 
meampie time for the three miies <irive 
trom the station, and to dress for diuner ai 
eight. 

1 "ave abu re i”? Kerr 

was a break-down on the line, which kept 

me kicking my heels at a wretched litue 

junction for over an hour, and we only 
reached Eastbury station at 7 o'clock. 

There was nv help for it. I dashed into 

the carriage sent to meet we, and arrived 

at the Grange in as short a time as 

Armitage’s steady old coachman would al- 

low, but found my host alone, awaiting me 

in the hall, with outstretched hand and 
genia! welcome. 

I knew he was a regular martinet for 
punctuality, so was not surprised when he 
hurried me up directly to my room, with 
orders to dress sharp. It wasa large and 
well appointed room, with a bright fire and 
candies, which looked very cheery after 
my cold drive. 

‘All right, old chap, I’ll send Reggie up 
to show you the way down in a quarter of 
an hour,’’ were the colonel’s last words, as 
he left me to my toilet. 

I dressed rapidly, but remembering the 
long passages, unexpected steps, intricate 
turnings and numerous staircases I had 
traversed on my way up, waited for my 
promised conductor. 

Suddenly the gong thundered through 
the house, and I, thinking I was forgotten, 
put out my candles and turned to the door 
—when it was softly opened, anda young 
man appeared, who beckoned to ine. 

I followed him into the passage, which 
was rather dark, and began to say some- 
thing expressive of my obligation to him; 
but he silenced me with a wave of the 
hand, and preceded me, with noiseless 
steps and averted face, along the passage. 

I thought this was odd, but my surprise 
increased when he took an abrupt turn to 
the. left, which I did not remember, and 
we found ourselves in a long, low, oak- 
panelled corridor, dimly lighted by a 
hanging lamp. 

) began to feel a curious sensation steal- 
ing over me, and endeavored to speak, but 
was withheld by an undefined feeling, so 
followed my guide in perfect silence io 
the end of the corridor. 

He then passed through a green baize 
door, up a flight of corkscrew stairs, and 
turough another passage, I still feeling my- 
self impelled to follow, till he stopped, 
opened a door, and stood back for me to 
pass before him. 

I had not seen his face before, but had 
observed he was above the middle height, 
with a good figure and rather military 


be by 


horror and fear in his widely-opened eyss 
as froze my blood; I again made an in- 
etlectual attempt to speak to him, but he 
motioned me imperiously to enter, and | 
felt constrained to obey. 

I found myself in an oddly-shaped 
room, only lighted by the pale rays of the 
winter moon, which shone in coldly 
through the curtainless windows. 

It was evidently as unused apartment, 
for there was no carpet, and my footsteps 
sounded hollow on the boards. 

Between the windows, half in shadow, 
half in moonlight, stood a large bed. AsI 
gazed upun it, my eyes became gradually 
accustomed to the dim light, and I ob- 
served with a shudder that it was draped 
with black, and decorated with tall black 
plumes like those on a hearse,—and there 
was a motionless form extended upon it. 

I glanced round for my guide—he was 
gone, and the door was shut, though I had 
heard no sound, 

A thrill of horror ran through my veins, 
I felt an almost irresistible desire for 
flight, but again the same inexplicable 
force urged me on, and I approached the 
bed with slow and trembling steps. 

There lay a young, and as far as I could 
sse, beautiful girl; dressed as a bride, in 
white satin and lace, a wreath of orange 
biossoms on her head and the long white 
veil covering, though not obscuring, her 
features; but ob! horror!—the front of her 
dress and veil were all dabbled and soaked 
in blood which I could see flowed from a 
deep open gash in her white throat. 

My head swam—and I remembered no 
more * * * # * Suddenly I felt a 
cold shock in my tace, and opened my 
eyes to find myself on the ground with 
my head supported by i::y kind host, who 
was looking down on me with anxiety ex- 
pressed in his face. 

As bewildered scases reasserted 
ti o selves, T remem!erad what I had 

r,and with ar exclamation sprang to 

fest. % was the same bed, but in 
" saw that it was without 
pendages I had seen before, 

WaS LOta ‘tenanted. 

Colovel Armitage b*;ran asking me some 
(lesions, but seeing that | was much too 
dazed ‘to answer, he took me by the arm, 

ha'f ler me bholf supported me, for I 

f aud giaay, back to my own 
roun, Wher there he put me into an 
armchair, gave me a glass of water, and ex- 
claimed: ‘-My dear fellow! 
earth is the matter with you? We sent 
Regyie up for you, but he came down say- 
ing you had gons. We waited ten minutes, 
then, thinking you had lost your way, in- 
stituted a regular search, and I found you 
up in the old turret chamwnber, in a dead 

faint on the floor!’ 

[ pulled myself together, and, as col- 
lectedly as I could, told him what had 
happened. He listened with incredulity 
and then said: ‘‘My dear Bruce, you have 
been dreaming!’ 

“Why?’’ I said, rather nettled, ‘show do 
you suppose [ could have dreamt myself 
into that room? I tell you, Armitage, that 
I was as wide awake as you are, and am 
perfectly certain that what I saw was no 
dream.”’ 

“Well, then, the only other explanation 
is that you must have been screwed!”’ 

‘“Really,’’ I said, attempting to force a 
laugh, “I only left town at 4.30, and 
there’s not much to be got out of a rail- 
way flask.’’? Then, as he uttered a disbe- 
lieving “‘Hm-m,’’ I added despondently, 
‘““T wish to goodness I could think I was.” 

“Look here,” said Armitage seriously, 
“don’t you go talking about this to any- 
body but me; of course there are stories 
about this house, as of every old house -in 
England, but nobody bas ever seen or im- 
agined anything uncanny before, and it 
will frighten Mrs. Armitage to death it 
you teil ber; she is awfully delicate, and I 
don’t want to alarm her.’’ 

‘All right,’’ I said, ‘but I wish it hadn’t 
happened to me; 1 feel frightfully shaky 
still.’’ 

“Ob, nonsense, come down to dinner; a 
good glass of champagne will set you to 
rights,’’ said he. 

Accordingly I made an effort to shake 
off the depression on my spirits and went 
down with him. The bright lights, cheer- 
ful talk, and clatter of plates, seemed 
terribly incongruous, and I am afraid 
pretty Miss Armitage must have thought 
me quite off ny head, for I could eat noth- 
ing, drank feverishly, and replied at 
random to all her remarks and condolences, 
while the dead face of the murdered 
girl floated before my eyes and nearly dis- 
tracted me. 

“T’m afraid you don’t feel at all well, 





—- 





~ his hair was fair and cut very short. 
Now, however, I saw his face: it was | 


Captain Bruce,” she said at last. “Please 
don’t think me dreadfully rude,’’ I re- 


What on" 


| said. 


I should be most grateful. 

She signalled to Reggie, a bright faced 
boy in an Eton jacket, whom I begged to 
show me upstairs, for the perturbation of 
my spirits were such that, though I felt 
awfully ashamed of myself, I literally 
dared not attempt to find my way up alone 
for fear of meeting my mysterious guide 
again. 

The fire burned brightly in my room, 
the candles were lit, and it presented the 
same appearance of luxurious ease I had 
wvefore observed. Reggie regarded me 
with round eyes of awe, evidently re- 
strained only by his father’s prohibition 
from deluging me with questions; I de- 
tained him as long as I could with trivial 
excuses, for a nervous horror of solitude 
began to possess me, but I saw he was 
anxious to be off again to his dinner, so I 
let him go. 

I went to the glass—and recoiled: I 
hardly knew myself. My hair lay damply 
on my forehead, my face was very pale, 
and there was the haunted look in my eyes 
1 had seen in his. 

Very soon the door opened—I started 
nervously; but it was only the colonel with 
a steaming tumbler. 

“Look here,” he said, “just drink this 
off and get into bed, you’ll beall right in 
the morning.”’ 

I did so, and the punch, which was, I 
suppose, a pretty stiff mixture, did send 
me off into a heavy dreamless sleep, which 
lasted till my blinds were drawn up by the 
servant in the morning letting in fresh 
sunshine, which speedily dispelled the 
illusions of the previous night—tor illu- 
sions I was fain to believe them—in the 
face of the bright wintry landscape before 
me, and the chery sounds of life in a 
country house which stole up to my ears 
through the echoing corridors, 

A whole day in the saddle, and asplendid 
run, followed by acosy game ef billards 
with Miss Mabel Armitage before dinner, 
decided me, ghosts or no ghosts, not to 
show myself ungrateful to my hosts by 
cntiing sLort my visit as I had thought of 
doing when my first impressions were 
strung upon me, 

And I found no reason to regret this de- 
cision when a most enjoyable ball was 
followed by another night or portion of a 
night of un! roken slaumbcr, 

Tne next day we spent iv the covers, 
the ladies came out to give us luncheon, 
and I came home to dress for dinner in a 
most jubilant frame of mind, much in- 
clined to put my fate to the touch with 
Miss Mabel; hoping that, be my deserts as 
small as they might, I should win, not 
‘Jose it all.’”’ 

Some country neighbors were expected 
to dinner, and I was standing in a deep 
window-seat with Mabel and listening to 
her merry descriptions of them as they 
were ushered into the room by the stately 
butler—when “Sir George and Miss 
Hillyard’’ were announced, and there en- 
tered—dressed in white—the girl I had 
seen in my dream! 

1 stood transfixed, and Mabel exclaimed: 
“Oh, Captain Bruce, what is the matter?’ 
But I could not answer, 

Before my eyes rose again that darkened 
room, that funeral bed, and the lifeless 
form of her who now advanced towards 
me, led by Mrs. Armitage. 

“Miss Hillyard, Captain Bruce.’’ I 
bowed in a dream, but saw a look of sur- 
prise cross her tace, and she glanced in- 
quiringly at Mabel, who replied by a reas- 
suring nod. 

As soon a8 1] could get an opportunity, I 
took Colonel Armitage aside, and whisper- 
ed to bim—‘“‘For heaven’s sake, Armitaye, 
am I mad? That is tne girl.”’ 

He shook meimpatiently by the shoulder 
and said, *’Pon my word, Bruce, I begin 
tothink youare. That is one of the nicest 
girls I know. She's engaged to Lovett 
of the —th, and they are to be married 
soon after Easter. For goodness’ sake 
don’t go and frighten her by staring likea 
death’s head.’’ 

“I can’t take her down to dinner,” I 
“J should be sure to makea fool of 
inyself, somehow.”’ 

‘Very well,” he rejoined, “you can take 
in Mabel and I[ will arrange it.” 

So it was, but though I was some way 
from Miss Hildyard I help 
watching ber and picturing how differe.tly 
I had first seen her face. 

I longed to contide in Mabel, but Colonel 
Arinitage’s injunction silenced me; and 
she, with gentle tact, forbore to remark 
my evident disturbance, and talked easily 
on indifferent subjects till I was able to 


couldn't 


After dinner I even ventured to accost 
Miss Hildyard, whom I found very agree- 
able, witb notbing in the least supernatural 
about her; so once more! made up my 
mind that I was the victim of some extra- 
ordinary hallucination, and resolved to 
think of it no more, 

Well—time passed; I was obliged to say 
good-bye to my kind friends with muck 
regret (though it was tempered by a 
whispered assurance from Mabel that I 
might come and see her in London) and 
returned to my duties. 

One day, soon after my return, I was 
driving down St. James’ Street in a hansom 
with my young brother, when I discerned 
a figure in the distance walking before us 
which seemed familiar. The back only 
was visible, but somehow I knew that tall 
figure, those broad shoulders, that alert, 
regular stride. 

As we passed be turned bis face towards 
us and—good Heavens! it was he; my 
guide that terrible night at Medlicott. I 
could not be mistaken in those features, 
though they had lost the wild, hunted look 
I remembered so well. 

Was I awake or dreaming? 

] stopped the cab, to my brother’s in- 
tense surprise, jumped out, with what in- 
tention I hardly know, and rapidly fol- 
lowed him. He turned up King Street 
and went into a house, opening the door 
with a latch-key, and shutting it behind 
him. 

I remained hesitating—what should I do 
next? I decided on ringing the bell; it 
was answered by a decorous-looking man- 
servant. 

“What is the name of that gentleman 
who has just gone in here?”’ 

“Mr. Lovett, sir, of the —th,’’ was the 
reply. { felt stunned. Surely this was 
more than a coincidence! 

The servant looked doubtfully at me. 
‘‘Want to see bim, sir?’’ 

“N—no—” I stammered, quite unable 
to make up my mind, 

Fortunately at this moment my hansom, 
which had followed me, came «up, and I 
jumped in, leaving the man gazing after 


me. At that moment, in his opinion, I was 
clearly a suitable patient for Colney 
Hatch! 


Now, what should I do? Should I call 
on Mr. Lovett, and speak to bim, or should 
I warn Miss Hildyard? What proof had 
I, what right, a perfect stranger, to inter- 
tere with the private concerns of two peo- 
ple whom I had never even heard the 
names of before? 

Besides, after all, what had I to tell? 
The dream of a disordered imagination! I 
sbould only be laughed at for my pains 
and treated with incredulity. 

But, again, ought I to keep such an ox- 
traordinary occurrence froin the knowledge 
of the two principal actors? J thought 
over this question till my brain reeled, and 
finding at last that every one to whom I 
dared confide either treated the facts as 
impossible or laughed mne to scorn at the 
notion of thinking seriously of believing 
such a wildly imaginary ) me 
cours’, I could only put it hypothetically 
—I decided to let things take their course, 
and be guided by circumstances. 


CAS6—as 


- * * * * 
A week or two passed, I had seen Mabel 
several Limes and at last had ventured cn 


asking her that question on which #ll my 
happiness depended. 

J] need not describe here my joy at re- 
ceiving the reply I longed for from the 
sweetest lips that ever breathed. I im- 
plored for a short engagement, and her 
mother being a tender-hearted old lady 
promised I should not have to wait long, 


and our marriage wrs settled to taku place 
as s00n after Faster as possible, 

In the meantime | waited as patiently 
as might be, spending my time between 
business in London and flying visits to 
friends for hunting, ete., until a week be- 
fore the day that I felt sure would 
my lifelong happiness, 

morning I received a note from some 
to 


Secure 


One 
friends in the Isie of Wight asking mr 
come down for a ball at Ryde. 

Ae Tl bad not particular 
Mabel was away on a visit, I 

invitation and went down the 
1 found my friends had taken rooms in 
the hotel, and were a 
party. In the evening the waiter came to 
me and asked, apologetically, if 1 would 
changing my room, which 
for another, as they had received 


to «ke 


accepled (the 


ing , and 


Satine day. 


large and 


iveiy 


tuind Was A 


large one, 


ateleyram from a young married couple 
engaging a room for tuat night, and, owing 
to the pressure caused by the bail, all their 








collect myself. 

Indeed, so charming was she that at last | 
the demon of superstition was successfully 
exercised, and I could talk and laugh like 





plied, “but if I could slip out unobserved 


anybody else. 


full, 
stnallone next door to mine, 
asked me to take. Of course 
to the change, and things were 
After the ball I came to bed at about 


rooms were with the exception of a 
which they 
1] consented 


moved, 
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three o'clock in the mo: » and was 
sitting by ~~ open window smoking a 
c'garette and listening to tue dull boom of 
the waves, in a half sleepy coudition, when 
taere seemed to come over me again that 
strange obill of fear I had felt once be- 
fore. 

My senses seemed preternaturally 
sharpeved, and, above the gentile rush of 
the waves, | could hear somebody breath- 
ing in the next room. I listened intently 
—learing I knew not what—the breathing 
caine Short, almost in gasps, and I heard 
Stealthy movements. 

The rest of the hotel was wrapped in 
sleep. I :0seto my feet, tecling sure that 
something was wrong, when t heard a 
short struggie, a heavy fall, and a wild, 
piercing scream in a woman's voice, that 
haunts me still. 

1 rushed to the door, and was met on the 
threshold by—I knew itl—the manI had 
seen ta my vision before. 

He was in evening dress, much diser- 
dered, hia shirt front and right arm were 
stained with blood, and in his right band 
he grasped a razor, from which some 
ghastly drops still trickled, The light of 
ay shone in his eyes, as, with a 
demoniacal shriek of laughter, he flang 
himself upon me, 

Now began a most fearful struggle for 
life, The maniac seemed to have the 
strength of ten men, while the whole of 
my being seeined centred in an intense de- 
sire to rosh past bim to the next room, 
only the Instinct of self-preservation causing 
me to hold by the arm in which he held bis 
weapon. 

However, I was soon reinforced by a 
hurrying crowd of servants and visitors, 
all in tue most grotesque attire, with horror 
— on their faces, 

je was dragged from me by inain force 
and held down by many hands, while I 
burst open the next door and entered. Ah! 
A flood of remorse came over mine as I reo- 
ognized the scene I had feared, nay, knew 
I should see, 

The moonlight pouring in at the window 
revealed to ine the whole tragedy. There, 
half on, half off the bed lav that inanimate 
fori, Lioodstains all over the clothes and 
floor. 

The people who had crowded in after 
ine stood dump, as in a sort of stupor. I 
approached the bed, and recognized the 
feaituree of her whom I had known as 
Agnes Hilyard. 

The reat of my story is soon told. I had 
to give evidence before the magistrates as 
to what I bad seen, and the unfortunate 
Lovett, who had sunk into a state of in- 


sensibility, was removed to the nearest 
asyluia pending the arrival of his friends, 

| found that I bad received in my 
struggle with bin a severe wound in the 
shoulder, the loss of blood trom which, 


acting upon a highly excited brain, caused 
a severe iliness which confined me to my 


roou. for many weeke, during much of 
which tiine { was delirious, 

When at last, inuch reduced in strength, 
ind with wy nerves considerably shattered, 
I crept out into the sunshine, I felt that my 


youth bad left for ever, 

I was ordered a long sea voyage, and my 
brave and loving Mabel insisted upon our 
imimediate marriage, so that she could ac- 
company and nurse me, To her unselfish 
care I owe, not only iny life, but what was 
thought almost doubtful at one time, my 
reason; for the misery of regret I suftered, 
added tothe borror of the events, preyed 
upon my nerves to such an extent that I 
sinking into a state of settied 


was near! 
meéelantholia, 
However, change of scene, and her 


bright and tender companionship acted 
like acharm, an before many months ny 
health was re-established, but my haunt- 
ing solf-reproach can never be stilled. 

Had it not been for my cowardly tear of 
ridicule, perchance this terrible tragedy 
might have been averted. Even if I had 
been looked —_ a4 a visionary, it might 
have cone to light tbat there was insanity 
in the Lovett family (as I have since learnt 
was (he case), and the poor girl's relations 
might have delayed or even prevented the 
marriage, 

Who knows? IT cannot enter into the 
vexed question of psychics. All 1 know is, 
that these events happened to me exactly 
as I have written them down, and if I did 
not act upon them it was not because I had 
not been forewarned. 
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Dear Mr. Morton. 


BY KATHARINE ROOHE, 








ing.”’ 


ry\ONM'S widow is coming to tea this even- 
| “My dear, don’t speak of her io that 


way. ‘Tom's widow! there 1s something 
ghastly in the very sound,”’ 
“You needn't be afraid, mother; she 


never shall be my widow.” 
“T thought you admired ber, Tom,’ sald 
Llilda. 


“So IT do, immensely; she’s the joilieat 
litle woman 1 knew, but I mean to leave 
a different sort of widow,” 


“One whose appearance will be better 
adapted to weeds?” 

“One who will show a little more feeling 
when I am gone,” said Tom. “Mra, 
Moerton’s husband can soarcely be a year 
dead, and yet she is the gayest and merrieat 
of you all.” 

“Rose, just imagine Tom’s ideal widow! 
A beart-broken creature, all crape and 
pocket-handkerchief, who will be for ever 
talking about her loat darling.”’ 

‘My dear!” said ny mother again, 

“Tie mater thinks it unlacky to talk 
about my widow. How do you kaow that 
itis not 1 who ain to be the bereaved one, 


bewalling the loss of _ — ee and 
expecting sympathy and consolation from 
m sistems?’” éned 


“Well,” ssid Hiida after a few minutes’ 
reverie, ‘I admit it does surprise ine to see 
Freda Morton, loving and warm-hearted 
as she certainly is, appearing to feel the 
loss of her husband so little.” 

“Perhaps she disliked him.” 

‘Rose! disliked ‘dear Mr. Morton’!" 

“Ob, that is merely a liitle conventional 
way of hers; she evidently considers it the 
correct phrase. It is quite compatible 
with indifference, if not dislike.’’ 

“] think she was fond of him,” said 
Hilda. “She avoids speaking of him, as if 
it pained her to do so; sometimes even ber 
voice seems to choke when she mentions 
him.”’ 

“And at other times she makes the most 
flippant remarks about him and hia tastes 
and babitsa. She oertainly is a puzzie.’’ 

“I am sorry you do not care for her, 
Tom; I often thuught how pleasant it 
would be to have her as a sister-in-law.” 

“Your visions may be realized without 
victimizing me.” 

“Do you wean Edmund?” 

“IT do: I think Edmund is very much 
sinitten, and that she knows it, and does 
not object.” 

“I never thought of that,” said Hilda; 
“they never seem to speak to one 

anotber.”’ 

“No, but when either speaks to any one 
else, the other listens, Waton and you 
will see,”’ 

“I would rather she was married to you 
than to Edmund.” 

“Sorry I can’t accommodate you. Good- 
bye, mother, I’m off.”’ 

“Are. you coming home to tea, Tom?” 
asked my mother. 

“Certainly, mother. I weuld not miss 
Mrs. Morton on any account.” 

Mrs, Morton and ber sister, Mabel 
Heath, had now been settled in Longinede 
for some months. They brought letters 
from ao old schoolfellow of Hilda's and 
mine, who wus now married and living 
in Liverpool. 

Mabel Heath and ber sister were dear 
friends and neighbors of bers, she wrote, 
and she was very sorry to lose them, but 
they had no reason for remaining in Liv- 
erpool, and their means being diministed 
by their recent loss, they were anxious to 
find some qulet country place where they 
could live economically. 

She had advised them to try Longmede, 
having heard much of it from Hilda and 
me, and feeling that she might trust to our 
kindness to make thein welcome, The 
letter was hastily written, and seemed to 
take for granted that the circuinstances of 
the sisters were already known to ue. 

However, this was Ethel Fordham’s way; 
her letters generally were somewhat inco- 
herent. 

So Hilda and I went at once to call upon 
the newcomers, whom we found es 
tablished in j retty rooms in the house of 
the late doctor’s widow, who had managed 
to retain ber old home by letting part of it. 

We were somewhat surprised to find 
both sisters mere girls, Mrs. Morton, 
although in reality the elder, appearing the 
younger of thetwo. They were in striking 
contrast to each other, Mra, Morton being 
small, fair, and childish-iccking, while 
Miss Heath was tall and somewhat stately, 
witb dark hair and eyes. 

Both wore deep inourning, Mrs. Morton’s 
very becoming Tittle cap constituting the 
chief difference in their dress, 

We soon became very intimate with both 
girls, They refused our invitations at first, 
on the plea of their deep mourning, but 
alter a little time they consented to coine to 
tea, and later on toa quiet game of tennis, 
Mrs. Morton s00n proved herself an ex- 
cellent player, and she and Tom fraternized 
over the game. 

Tom made no secret of his admiration for 
her, and Hilda and I soon decided that it 
would be very pleasant if Tom’s widow, 
as we bad begun to call her, were to be- 
come Toin’s wife. 

Now, however, Tom’s manner, even 
more than his words, put an end to this 
castle in the air, leaving a new field of 
oe in the suggestion he had 
thrown out concerning Edmund. 

Edmund was «surgeon, and had been 
for some years on board sbip, He was now 
at home, recovering from a somewhat se- 
vere illness, and looking for suitable em- 
ployment on shore, 

He was far quieter and more reserved 
than Tom, and the possibility of his being 
attracted by the pretty little widow had 
never occurred to any of us. Now, how- 
ever enlightened by Tom’s hint, we 
watched him closely, and before the close 
of the evening bad discovered that Toin 
was right, and that Edmund was absorbed 
in studying her every movement, and 
listening to her every word; while she, on 
ber part, was fully conscious of bis ad imira- 
tion, and did not apparently dislike it. It 
was rather a disappointment to us, as we 
would have preferred ber marrying Tom; 
however, we resigned ourselves to the in- 
evitable, aud began to speculate on the 
course of events, and tnake plans for 
Edmund's future, with Mrs. Morton as his 
wife. 

One day not long after this we called at 
Mrs, Morton’s lodgings, to ask ner and 
Mabel Heath to join us in a walk. 

The ladies were up-stairs, the servant 
said, and she asked us to waitin the draw- 
ing-room while she went to seek them. 
The drawing-room door was partly open, 
and we went in without any noise. 

There was a deep bay window at one side 
of the room, leukiog into the garden; it 
waa partly screened oft by heavy curtains, 
and conta:ned a writing-table and a couple 





of basket chairs. 


We did not at first perceive that this re- 
cess was tenanted, but presently we saw, 
by means of the reflection in an opposite 
mirror, that Fredna Morton was standing 
by the table arranging the contents of her 
little writing-desk. 

Presently she took up a stall case, 
evidently containing a photograph, and 
looked long and earnestly at it. Then she 
raised it euldeaty to her lipo, and kissed it 

1onately many times, 

Hilda and I waited breathlessly for a few 
moments; then I moved across the room, 
and greeted Winifred as though we had 
but just come in, She came forward to 
meet us, ber radiant smiling self, although 
1 could see there was no tears in ber eyes, 
After a few minutes she went up-stairs to 
put on her bonnet, and to look for Mabel, 
and then Hilda and I stole over to the table 
on which we could still see the little case 
lying where Freda had put it down. 

Our first feeling was surprise at seeing 
the photograph of a young man, having 
always supposed Mr. Morton to bave been 
middie-aged, if not elderly. 





Indeed, we bad inferred as much from 
various little speeches made by the girls. 

We were so absorbed in the contempla- 
tion of the photograph, that we did not 

receive Mabel’s entrance until sbe stood 

ide us. 

“Ob!” she said, ‘so Freda has shown 
you that. Is he nota handsome man?” 

“Very handsome,’ I said. ‘What a 
terrible grief his death must have been to 
Freda!” 

An odd sort of a look came over Mabel’s 
face. ‘People get over such things,’’ sh 
said, after a pause, 

‘*Was he tond of Freda?’”’ 

“Exceedingly fond of her, and she o 
him. But here she is,’’ as her ste wa, 
heard on the stairs, ‘Put down the picture 
Rose,”’ ’ 

Aud Fredna came in, dressed for walk- 
ing, in her coquettiah little widow’s bon- 
net. 

“How cool and comfortable you girls 
look in your hat!” she said, “I think I 
must get one too, and leave oft this borrid 
bonnet. I’m sure, dear, Mr. Morton would 
not.ike me to get sunburnt. Would ute, 
Mab?”’ 

“You know best,’ sald Mabel shortly. 
‘] certainly think you ought to get the 
hat,” she added after a moinent. 

During the walk, Freda was the gayest 
of the gay, laughing and talking incessantly, 
As we ‘parted trom her at her oan door, 
she said, ‘So Mabel tells me that you have 
seen my husband’s picture. What do you 
think of bim?’’ : 

I muttered some commonplace about the 
portrait, in the midst of which Freda sud- 
denly snatched away her band, which she 
had left in mine, and ran into the house, 

One day my motherand I were sitting 
at work in the drawing-room, Edmund 
being seated, book in band, in a low chair, 
which was rey concealed by a couple of 
tall palms. Suddenly Hilda burst into the 
roout in a state of the wildest excitement. 

“Mother, Rose—whom do you think I[ 
bave seen just now at the post-office? Dear 
Mr. Morton.”’ 

‘“‘Do you mean his ghost?’”’ 

“] mean himself in the flesh—asking 
where Miss Heath lived. Hebasa pleasant 
voice.” 

‘‘But, my dear,” said my mother, ‘‘didn’t 
he die? Die of an illness, I mean? Was 
he lost at sea, or anything of that sort?”’ 

“| never heard particulars of Lis death,” 
said Hilda, considering; ‘I believe he was 
a sailor, 80 probably he was lost at sea, 
Anyway, he is in Longmede at the present 
moment.” 

“Hlow do you Know it is he?’’ 

‘Rose and I once saw his photograph. 
I could not mistake him; he is a striking- 
looking man.”’ 

‘Could this be his brother?” 

“Don’t you remember Freda’s once tell- 
ing us that she bad no people-in-law? Be- 
sides, this man has a slight ecar across his 
forehead, which I also noticed in the photo- 
graph. No, no, it isdear Mr. Morton. I 
wonder if Freda will be glad to see him!’’ 
she added significantly. 

Then I sudden!y remembered Edmund, 
and glanced in his direction. He was very 
pale, and the hand that heid his book 
trembled. 

When my mother and Hilda had left 
the room, he said— 

‘*Rose, I shall go up to London to-night, 
and try if the berth that was offered to me 
on board the Venetia is still to be had. 1 
wrote a refusal yesterday, but by going up 
to-night I may still secure it.’ 

“Must you go, Edimund?” 

‘“] cannot stay here,’’ he said, “and I 
think life would be more endurable at sea 
than on shore. Core and belp me with 
me amt ae Rosie, there's a good gir}.’’ 

Ccdmund went to town that night, in 
spite of his mother’s remonstrances, and 
thida and I remained devoured by curi- 
osity concerning Mr. Morton. 

We debated as to whether it would be 
right to call, but disliked intruding. How. 
ever, on the third day, baving heard noth- 
ing, either of Mrs, Morton or her newly- 
found husband, we decided that it would 
be only kind to call, and wero just setting 
out, when a ring came to the door, and in 
walked the two sisters, accompanied by 
the original of the photograph, the latter 
displaying a goodly length of limb in addi- 
tion to the handsome bearded head witb 
which we were aiready familiar. 

Mrs. Morton was still in mourning, but 
she had discarded the widow’s bonnet, and 
wore a small straw hat, similar to Mabel’s. 
My mother went over to Freda, and kissed 
her attectionately, speaking soine words of 
congratulation, and then turning to the 
stranger, greeted him also, addressing bim 





as Mr. Morton. 





“My name is Heath,” he said, m a quiet, 
weli-bred voice; and then Mabel, seeing 
the look of blank astonishment in my 
mother’s face, struck in— 

“Our brother, Mrs. Leslie. Just come 
home from Australia.”’ 

“Your brother! Winifred, my dear, [ 
beg your pardon. I am sorry for having 
distressed you,’’ for Freda was sobbing 
hysterically, with, itseemed to me, more 
laughter than tears in her voice. 

“She is distressed because sbe is ashained, 
Mrs. Leslie,” said Mr. Heatc. “I have 
come bere to-~jay to insist upon both my 
sisters making full acknowledgment of the 
deception they had — upon your 
family, and to beg that you will kindly 
make it known to any one whom it may 
concern.” 

‘*Deception?”’ 

‘“‘Winitred’s passing herself off as a 
widow. She is not married.” 

“Not married! then Mr. Morton——”’ 

“{jsamyth. The girls tancied, I believe, 
that living alone they would beve more 
freedom if one of them were a widow, and 
Winifred, being already in mourning for 
iny grandfather, whose recent death had 
left them homeless, bought a widow’s cap, 
and called herself Mrs. Morton. The 
false position once assumed was not 
easily abandoned, although it led them 
i o more absolute deceit than they had at 

. foreseen. They now wish to explain 

16 watter to you as their chief friend in 
ongmede, and to ask your pardon for hav- 
ing deceived you.”’ 

“The deception has affected us mach,’”’ 
said my mother. ‘Your sister would have 
been quite as welcome here under her 
true name, How did such a pian eater 
your head, Winifred—what suggested it to 
you?”’ 

“Tt was only on our way through London 
that I thought of it,’”’ said Freda, ‘Mabel 
and I went into Jay’s to buy hats, and 
while we were choosing them, I saw a little 
widow’s bonnet on the table, and I tried it 
ov. It suited me exactly, and Mabel said, 
‘Whata pity you are not really a widow, 
Freda! you look so nice in weeds, and if 
you were, we should both be far more in- 
dependent than we can be as young lad!es, 
The idea of pretending to be a widow came 
into my miud then, and I thought it would 
be good fun. Mabel did not like it, but I 
made her consent. We bought a widow’s 
cap and bonnet; we were already in 
mourning for grandfather, and I deter- 
mined to calt myself Morton, It really is 
my name—Winiired Morton Heath, We 
talked so much to each other about Mr. 
Morton, that we came half to believe in 
him. We did not understand at first now 
difficult it would be to keep up the pre- 
tence, or how many lies we should have tc 
tell. I was many a time longing to tel! you 
the truth, but I was afraid.”’ 

“T am sorry you did not, my dear,”’ said 
tiny mother gravely. ‘However, that can- 
not be helped now. Did you expect your 
brother?” 

“No, not atall. His coming was quitea 
surprise. He walked suddenly into the 
drawing-room, and found me in a widow’s 
cap’’—she laughed somewhat bysterically. 

“You must have been startled, Mr. 
Heath?”’ 

‘“*T was startied at first,” be said, “and 
when I learned the truth I was shocked, 
I did not think either of my sisters wouid 
have been capable of such systematic de- 
ceit. I was determined that I at least 
would be no party toit. ‘his visit is also 
to say good-bye, Mrs. Leslie,” he added, 
‘My sisters accompany me to London this 
evening. They will scarcely find Long- 
mnede a pleasant residence, once the truth 
is kpown. 1am remaining in England for 
a year, and for that time, at least, they are 
better with me, I cannot understand,” be 
added, ‘‘why you were 80 ready to assume 
that I was—the late Mr. Morton,” with an 
expression that made him tor the moment 
like Freda. 

‘‘We saw your photograph,’’ I said hes- 
itatingly. 

‘Did she show me as Morton?” he asked, 
his face darkening. 

“Mabel did.” 

‘I beg your pardon,”’ said Mabel’s grave 
voice, “You assumed that the portrait was 
that of Freda’s husband, and I did not 
contradict you. You were very much 
struck by the photograph, I remember, 
and rather scandalizea at Freda’s having 
survived her |oss,”’ 

It was now tny turn to look confused un- 
der the amused scrutiny of Mr. Heath’s 
brown eyes. 

The Heaths soon after went away, leav- 
ing Hilda and me much saddened, both by 
their departure and by the manner of it. 

“Poor Edmund!” I said, ‘what a pity 
that he was in. such a hurry! 1 must write 
and tell him the truth, Perhaps he has 
not yet finally arranged to sail in the 
Venetia.” 

‘“‘My dear,” said my mother very en- 
ergetically, “I would rather a thousand 
times that he sailed in the Venetia than 
that he inarried that deceitful girl. Her 
conduct shows a want of honor and prin- 
ciple such as I should be sorry to see in 
Edmund’s wife.’’ 

Nevertheless, I thought it due to 
Edinund to let him know the state of 
affairs. The only notice he took of the 
communication was a postscript in his next 
letter toiny mother: ‘Tell Rose I received 
hers of the 22nd.” 

We heard nothing of the Heaths after 
they left Longmede. 

In the surprise and confusion of our 

ing, we had forgotten to ask them to 
eep us informed of their movements, 
while they probabiy felt chary of writing 
under the circumstances, 

At the end of the year Edmund came 
home, looking older and browner, his 
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quiet reserved manner setting, Sis better 
now than it didin bis more boyish days. 
He had bought a prectice in a little town 
on the south coast, and intended settling 
there. The firat time be and I were alone 
he asked if I knew anything of the Heaths, 
I was somewhat ashamed to confess that I 
did not. 

‘You and Hilaa imegined yourselves at- 
tached to those girls, 1 believe.” 

“So we were, but inother was so much 
annoyed at tae decsit——” 

“A mere bit of childish masquerading 
undertaken without considering the con- 
sequences. [ dv not know how you can 
call it by such a harsh name as deceit.” 

‘*] have often fe!t sorry since that we did 
not ask their addresa, Do you think you 
could find it out, Edmund?” 

“T have found it out, I met Australian 
triends of Heath’s on board ship, who gave 
it to me,”’ 

“Have you seen them?” 

“Not yet. I came first tomy mother,” 

“Give me the address, and 1 will write to 
Freda.” 

“As you did without news of them for so 
long, you can @xist without it a ifttie 
longer. You shall have the address soon.” 

Edmund went away in a day or two on 
business, and about a week later there 
caine a letter announcing his engagement 
to Miss Heath. 

Poor mother was in great trouble at the 
news, and we had considesable difficulty in 
persuading her to look’ upon the former 
escapade as mere childisbness, aud not as 
a sign of intiiaate depravity. 

A little before the wedding. I went to 
stay with the Heaths at Kensington. 
Freda was looking pa'e and thin, but very 
happy. 

“Rosie,” she said, as s00n as she had got 
met into a corner vy ourselves, “IT have 
been punisned for my deceit all through 
the past year.’’ 

“Punished?” 

“j have been so unhappy. I thought he 
was as diszusted with ine as the rest of you, 
aud that I should never see bim again.” 

“Then you loved bim all the time?” 

“Yes, I used to think that I could never 
care for any one as much asl did for 

Vchard, and now Mabel is going with 
Richard, and I am staying behind.’’ 

My mother did not go to Edimund’s 
wedding; but she was very Kind and af!- 
fectionate to Freda, when the young peo- 
ple came tostay at Longmede, She con- 
tided to me, however, that she cou'd never 
look at ber daughter-in-law without re- 
membering the widow’s cap iu which she 
bad firet seen her, 

“It ceems to me an omen,” she said. 

That was many years ago, however, and 
no shadow of the widow’s cap has as yet 
fallen on Freda’s golden head, 

Tae gold is still undimmed, I believe, 
but this 1 only know from hearsay, not 
having seen ny sister-fn-law since the day 
on which I, Rose Heath, sailed froin South- 
ainpton with Mabel and her brother, 

_———- 


Only a Convict. 


BY T. 


ANG! bang! bang! 
B [here wus a patter of feet along the 


dusty road. 
lobe senora looked up from her sewing 
just in time to see a young inan, clad in 
the coarse garb of a convict, rush into the 
little summer house where she was sitting. 
“Save mel!’’ cried the panting fugitive. 

“My life is at s ake!”’ 

One giance at the man’s face decided the 
lady. She heard the steps of the pursuers, 

“Under here! Quick!’’ was her. 1inpe- 
rious order, 

Jose Garcia, in spite of his alarm, could 
not restrain a smile, 

But it was no time to hesitate. Without 
a word he crawled under the tolds of the 
light fabric on which the lady was plying 
her needle, and which rippled over her 
lap piled up at her teet. 

Sitting with bis back against the senora’s 
knees, the convict was securely concealsd 
from view. 

It was not a moment too soon An 
officer, with a squad of soldiers, appeared 
at the door of the summer house, 

“The convict, senora; did you see him?” 
inquired the officer, breathlessly. 

“7 heard shots, and the footsteps of some 
one running rapidly,” replied the lady. 
‘‘By all means search the piace betore you 
leave,’’ 

With eflusive thau ks, the officer at once 
proceeded to search the grounds, and the 
senora’s house was also subjected to a close 
scrutiny. 

“Again I thank you,” said the comn- 
tnander ot the squad, approaching the 
Suinmer bouse; “but the villain is not 
bere, and we imust be off in a burry,”’ 

He waved his band gracefully and dis- 
appeared with the soidiers down the road, 

Jose Garcia emerged from under his pro. 
tecting cover. , 

He was a man of small stature, sin- 
gularly active and wiry, and his face mnigitt 
have been called bandsome. It certainly 
did not look Like a convict’s face. — 

‘Senora, you bave saved my life,” he 
said in a voice of deep emotion, 

“Tnuen L am very glad,” answered the 
lady. ‘Perhaps I was wrong, but I could 
not see you huuted down and shot like a 
wild beast.’’ 

She looked at his costume and shuddered, 

‘‘Doubtless you are a very bad man,” 
she continued, ‘or they would not have 
tried to kill you. But I wanted to give 
youachance. I hope you will get sway; 
and, if you feel grateful to me, do try to 
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completely. He noted her pale face with 
the lines of suffering round the eyes. 
Then he looked at her black costume. 

“The senora is a widow,” he said, pity- 
ingly; ‘] trust that she bas good friends. 
She deserves thern.”’ 

“Oh, no,” was the hasty reply. “My 
busband lives. He is Dr. Miramon,’’ and 
she drew herself up proudly. “I wear 
black,” gbe resumed, “because he is a 
prisoner, and there is no hope that he will 
ever be restored to ine. But he wears no 
convict stripes, His offense was political, 
You may bave heard of bis pa:mphlet.” 

Jose Garcia bad heard of it. He knew 
that Dr. Miramon had been arrested be- 
cause be bad written aga'nst the Govern- 
ment. : 

‘*This little place,” said the senora, “is 
not mine. I rent itand live here witb two 
oid servants, who are devoted to me. But 
for them there would be nothing in store 
for me but atarvation. It makes little 
difference, perhaps, a8 my husbaud’s 
health is giving way under his cruel con- 
tineinent, and bis death will be the signal 
for mine,”’ 

The shades of evening were falling, and 
the lady gathered up ber work with the 
evident jntention of going to the house, 

“If I can ever help yous sevora,’’ said 
the convict, een 6 “T will at any cost, 
Ten thousand thanks for your kindness, 
Adios!’ 

And Jose Garcia darted across the road, 
taking good care not to bead in the direo- 
tion of Havana, only a mile or 80 away. 

When morning dawned Garcia found 
himself at the cabin of one of his old cow- 
panions in crime. He entered boldly and 
was heartily welcomed and provided with 
a breakfast and a change Of warinects. 

Although a robber like Garcia, the 
dweller in the cabin was true to bia friends, 
and in some things was bonest toa fault. 

When Gomez heard the story of Garcia’s 
escape he opened his eyes with an excia- 
mation of astonishment 

‘1 am sorry for the good senora,’”’ he 
said. 

“Her husband isaclever man. He was 
sentenced to pay a fine of $10,000 or be tin- 
prisoned for ten years. He cannot pay the 
tine, and he will die in less than a year,”’ 

Gareia scrached his head and looked 
thoughtful. Then he stepped outside and 
did some serious thinking. 

“You pig-beaded robber!” He was ad- 
dressing himself. ‘‘You gaol bird, you 
have just one chance to make a man of 
yourself, There will be a reward offered 
for vou and it will be a big one, probably 
$10,000. Sooner or later vou will be 
caught anyhow. Why not trick the Govy- 
ernment out of that reward and make the 
little senora bappy by securing her 
husband’s liberty?” 

The idea appeared to tickle Garcia. He 
laughed immoderately, and then wiped 
away a tear. 

“I am going crazy, I think,’’ was bis next 
remark; “but I ought to be willing to do 
anything fer the senora. It does not 
matter whether I die now or get shot in the 
back by the soldiers a few weeks later.”’ 

As Jose Garcia promenaded up and down 
in his friend’s garden talking to himsett, 
the hard lines in his face gradually van- 
ished. 

A sotter look came into his eyes. He 
stood erect, and he wasthe last man that 
would bave been taken fora hunted con- 
vict. 

“T must talk with Gomea,’’ he said, “and 
get him to manage it. [711 make him swear 
to do it.” 

There was a quiet talk between the two 
friends, and Gomez, alter many objections 
and protesis, finally agreed to slip int» 
Havana and find out the situation. 

At ten o’clock that night two cloaked fig- 
ures entered the gate at the captain gen- 
eral’s palace. One of them bad his arms 
pinioned behind bim, but his cloak bid his 
condition from the passers-by. 

It took fierce and earnest solicitation to 
obtain an audience with the captain gen- 
eral, but the strangers at last found theu- 
selves in the presence of that awful func- 
tionary. 

“I bring you Jose Garcia, the famous rob- 
ber and murderer, for whom your Excel- 
lency has offered $10,000, dead or alive,” 
said Gomez, in a sweliing, boastful tone. 
He stripped of Garcia's bat and cloak, and 
the prisover hung his head, 

**You have done well,” said the captain 
general, eyeing Gomez sternly; “but how 
wus this red-banded desperado captured ?’’ 
*{ found him asleep in the wouda,’’ was 
the glib reply; “and knowing the rascai’s 
face only too well, for Le robbed te once 
of all | nad, I jumped upon hit aud bound 
him.’’ 

The captsin general called an officer, who 
looked ciosely at Garcia, 

‘‘He is the inan,’’ was his brief report. 
“And this fellow?” said the captain gen- 
6ral haughtily, pointing to Gomez 

“*T don’t like his tace,” replied the officer, 
“but he bas never been in my hands.” 
“See that he gets his money, then,” com- 


take the prisoner to the castle.” 

So Garcia was inarched off in one dire. 
tion and Gomez was ted away in another. 
Jose Garcia knew very well what his 
fate would be. He had been the chief of a 
band of robbers for five years, and during 
that time he had done a!l the mischief that 
could be done wict fire and sword. He iad 
pillaged the captain general's own planta- 
tion. He had given his active support to a 
revolutionary movement, 

Yet the fellow slept soundly that night, 
after he had been lodged in the castle, and 
in the morning the absence of anything in 
the shape of breakfast did not seem to vis. 
turb bim. 


groom produced a sinall roilof bills, and 
selected a 
one-dojlar 
manded the other, “and leta file of men | 2070 With an air of princely generosity. 
the cler 
the bride that she had been married by 
the clergyman who tarred Mrs. Clive 
Jand. 
no bounds, and with eyes as biy as as sauce 
era she shouted to her newly-made hu-- 
band: ‘You, Solomon, 
give that preacher another dollar.’’ 


observing disposit 
way in which the tairsex make vis lite a! 
thing of weariness: 
peculiar in getting off cars; they ar-+ worse | 


later in the day when a soldier entered his 
cell and tiled his hands behind his back, 
“I'll get something solid in my stomach 
pretty soon,” 

The prisoner permitted himself to be 
marched into the courtyard without a mur- 
mur. Hetovk bis stand unconcernedly, 
and smiled upon tbe soldiers. 

“Take good aim,” he said; and then he 
whispered, “I wonder what senora would 
think of it?” 

He fell dead at the first volley. 

* . . . . * 

A week later Dr. Miramon and the sen- 
ora joined the Cuban colony at Key West. 

To the sstonishinent of the doctor and 
every body else, sone unknown friend Lad 
paid bis fine and secured his release. 

The transaction had been couducted by a 
pricet, who refused to make any explana- 
tion. He merely stated that he was the 
agent of another. 

The Miramons did not feel safe in Cuba, 
and it is not likely that they will ever re- 
turn. Tc this day they remain in utter ig- 
nerance of the fact that Mirawon’s freedom 
cost a poor convict’s life. 

—_—_——_> 0" 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


He who has once stood beside the grave, 
to look back upon the companionship 
which has been forever closed, feeling how 
impotent, there are the wild love and the 
keen sorrow to give one instant’s pleasure 
to tne pulseless heart, or atone in the low- 
est measure to the departed spirit, for the 
hour of unkindness will scarcely tor the 
future incur that debt to the beart which 
can only be discharged to the dust. 


Word comes from Beaver Falls, this 
State, that James Hassey, of that place, 
who had his son stolen from bim tw enty- 
two years ago, when the boy was but 2 years 
old, hea found him again under circum- 
stances quite worthy of a inelo-drama. The 
story is tbat young Hassey was abducted 
byaman named Barnes, who called his 
“charge” John Barnes and took care of the 
lad until he was 12 yearsof age, when he 
cast him adrift... Since then Hassey has 
been earning his own living, an‘ recently 
he advertised in a Philade!phia paper for 
the purpose of obtaining some clue to his 
parentage. One of his uncles, it is related, 
saw the advertisement, and, on making 
an investigation, discovered the “long lost 
son.” 


A great many of the plantations in dif- 
ferent parts of the South, which were once 
well known for their size, the magnifi- 
cence of the residences upon them, the 
hospitality of their owners or on account 
of the prominence of the families wnich 
possessed them, are now falling into ruins, 
The reason assigned for this is that the 
land has become worked out, or those into 
whose posses-ion it has passed lack the 
energy and skili which are required to 
make it pay under the present system of 
labor. in one district fh Georgia, which 
was noted, from the first settlement«f the 
State until the emancipation of the slaves, 
for the intelligence and wealth of its citi- 
zens, the great Eatenene have been di- 
vided into sriall farms, and the superb 
mansions, once the homes of men noted 
for wealth and culture, are falling into 
decay. 


If joy and peace are to dwell together in 
the house, let the old remember that, a)- 
though they have once had their day,there 
is no reason why they should not have it 
again, and make themselves young with 
the young, enter into their plays and pleus- 
ures, become their companions, and so far 
from repressing, encourage them to the 
point of receiving their contidence, at 
which point they will find that they have 
gained an influence which will enable 
them, all unconsciously to their young 
victims, to guide them and direct them 
much more easily and effectually than 
they ever could commandthem. Although 
wiscom be with age, yet the necessities o! 
time and occasion should modify its 
Strength and omniscence in the home cir- 
cle, and it will be found that youtn will 
not be so wilful when age has ceased to be 
80 crabbed. 


It s6éems that two colored persons ap- 
plied at the City Hall in Washington one 
day last week for a inarriage |'cense, and 
the clerk having promptly tilled out one, 


jocularly bailed ihe Rev, Dr. Sunderland, 


who happened to be passing the license 
office, and asked him to marry the couple | 
on the spot. The genial doctor readi y | 
consented, and the party went into the | 
eourt-room in which decrees of divorce are 
usually granted. Upon its cone usion the | 
romewhat worn and ra ped 
note, which he tendered tus 


The coup e then started for the door, wicn 
stepped forward and informe | 


Her astonishment and de ight knew 


me back here and 





A New York street car conductor of an 
n thus moralizeson the 


“Some women are +o | 








keep out of trouble.’’ 
Jose gave alow laugh. His bold oyes 


for the first time took in the little lady 





“Ab, welll” he exclaimed with a grin, 


at wetting off than getting on. 
won't find one man in five 


hundred who ! 








will get offacar holding to the hind rail. 

He will take hold of the one next the car. 

But every little while you will see a woman 

get off who will ‘freeze’ to the hind rail and 
clivg to it for life, I don’t dare start the 
car until she has let go, for in order to get 
off that way she has to face backward, and 
if the car started before she let go she 
would be jerked backward on her head. 
The proper way to step off a car isin the 
direction it is going. ut a great nany 
wowen take hold of the wrong rail and 
face the wrong way, as they have to then, 
and increase tenfoid their chances of get- 
ting upset. You can get off acar moving 
rapidly with ease if you have hold of the 
right rail and step in the direction the cer 
is going. But women are peculiar in more 
ways than one, Perbaps it’s because they 
don't have experience.” 

. le 

To PRESERVE BIRDs’ SKINs.—In the 
first place the skin of the bird should be re- 
moved with the ut:inost care, Then, bav- 
ing ovense off all bits of flesh which still 
cling to it,rub the skin well with a preserva. 
tion soap, made 
formula: 

One and a half pound of whiting or chalk, 
one pound of soft soap, and two ounces of 
chloride of lime, finely pounded and boiled 
together in a pint of water. Stretch the 
skin, with the feather-side down, when 
rubbing with this, and then allow to dry. 
This will render it supple, and preserve it 
trom attact: of insects. 

When dry, rub again with a little of tle 
mixture, dust with plaster of Paris, and 
then join the edges of the skin together 
carefully. Fill the head with cotton wool, 
put in bit by bit, and stiffen the neck with 
a wire, well wrapped with tow or cotton. 
Then fill the y in the same way with 
cotton wool, inserting it carefully piece 
by plece, so as to preserve as far as possibie 
the true shape of the bird’s body. 

The art of mounting requires both skill 
and taste, and cannot be taught by any 
written directions, The secret is to pi: ce 
the specimen in a position which can be 
recognized as natural to the living bira, 
Svecimens, unless kept covered with giare, 
Should be washed every few months with 
benzoline, applied with a piece of cotton. 
This keeps the colors bright, and drives 
away mothe and other insects. 

—_— -- 


afier the tollowing 


Kascuemaalia 
WONDERFUL CHANGES. 
The Far Seeing Take Advantage 
of Them in Time. 





Is this country unconsciously undergoing 
a wonderful change, isthe change to take 
place before we are aware of the fact, and 
when it bas taken place will we wonder 
why we did not see it before it was too late? 

Those who see the changes early avail 
theusel ves early, aud thereby receive ben- 
efit. 

The shrewd iron man sees the iron inter- 
est transferred from Pittsburg and Penn- 
Sylvania to Birtoingbam, Alabama, aud in 
his far-sighteduess sees the furnaces in 
Pennsylvania torn down end deserted tor 
this new and prolitic fleld, 

We Lave seen the grain-growing centers 
of this country shifted to the West. We 
have seen the pork-packing industry flit 
froin Cincinnati to Chicago, and frou thence 
to Kansas City and Omaha, Southern evt- 
ton mills undersell New Ingland and 
Armerncan markets,and challenge tbe worlc. 

We have seen and are seeing all this take 
piace belore our eyes, and know that other 
changes are taking place equally as promi- 
nent, ana we wonder as we behold them, 
Ten years ago the insurance oouipanies re- 
quired an analysis of the fluius enly when 
tney were taking insurance for very large 
amounts, To-day no first-cless coupeny 
will insure any amount unless a rigid anal 
ysis 18 had of the fluids passed, and if ary 
traces Of certalu disorders are apparent, the 
application 18 rejected. Jn their reports 
tuey show that the death of sixty ot every 
100 people in this country, is due either di- 
rectly or indireetly to sueb disorders, The 
Brourpton Howpital for Consumptives, Lon- 
don, England, reports that sixty of every 
100 victiins Of Consumption also have ser. 
lous disorders of the kidneva, 

Along scientists for the treatimnentol this 
dread walady the question is being din- 
cussed: 

‘Is not this disorder the real cause of con- 
surmoption?”’ 

Ten years ago the microscope was soine- 
thing seldom found in « physieian’s office; 
now évery physician of standing has one 
and seldom visits his patients without call 








jing tor #« sample of fluiis for examination. 
Why is all this? Is it possible that we of 
the prevent generation are to die of diseuses 


caused by kidney disorders? or shall we 
inaster the cause by Warner’s safe cure, the 
only recognized specific, and thus remcve 
the effects? It is establisned beyond a doubt 
thatlavery large percentage of deaths in 
(his country are traceable to diseased kid- 
neys, For years the proprietors of War- 
ner’s safe cure have been insisting that 
Lheré is no sound health when the kidneye 
are diseased, and they enthusiastically press 
their specifie ior this terrible dixorder upon 
pubile attention, 

This teans wonders! 

Cannot the proprietors of this great reim- 


| edy, who have been warning vs of the dan- 


gerke, tell us how toavoid a dis@ase thar at 
first i# so unimportant, and is #0 fata! tn 
It# termination? Are we to hope spgarnst 
hope, and wait without our reward? 

It was forinerly thought that the kidneys 
were of very simall importance; to-day, we 
believe, itis generaliy admitted that there 
can be no such thing assound health in any 


Now, you | Organ if they are in the least degree de- 


ranged, 
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Wur Young Folks. 





MASTER TROT. 





BY lL. E. 





OW, Master Trot, take this hat-box and 
be off like a shot, 
“Ay! and that’s poetry, Mr. Fisher.”’ 

“Never mind whether it is poetry or not; 
you make haste,and be off like a shot,’’ 

rsisted the rhyming-tongued sbopman, 

u haughty disdain, as Master Trot—or 
James Jones, as bis parents called bim— 
put on bis cap lazily, and prepared for ac- 
tion: he being errand boy -and running 
footman in general to Messrs. Hardy & 
Son, batters, fo Slowbrid \. 

*Do you know legs ain't always wiliin’ 
to carry folk along like shots, Mr, Fisher?’ 
questioned that notable, 

“Well, willing or not, yours’ll have to 
carry you that way to-day, as they’re want- 
ed t» be off in another direction when this 
dance is over, and in double quick time, 
too!”’ 

“They'll never do it; nature’ll 
stand it,” averred Master Trot. 

“Well, we shall see,’”’ spoke the shop- 
man, with the air of an oracle, and retired 
to his counter and bis work, while James 
Jones sallied forth, 

“Ay, double quick time, that’s the tune 
all the day long,”’ grumbled be. “I may 
as well be aslave, only there’s the lash; 
and I can change when I like.”’ And thus 
commaning with himself, he bung the 
box on bis arm by the string, thrust his 
hands into his pockets, and whistied his 
way leisurely along, bis feet keeping time 
with his whistling. Nay, once turning the 
corner, bis pace becaine so like that of a 
snail, that one wag of a lad meeting him; 
put the question, ‘Has a snail overtaken 
you this morning, dear sir?’”’ 

To which he made answer: 

“No; snails ain’t so silly as I, to put their 
best foot in front like I’m doin’.” Where- 
upon his questioner winked and walked 
on; and Jones smiled knowingly, for, be 
it known, he waa, like many of his fellow 
mortals, an @6ye-server who could smile 
over it, and thought no harm done, 

“Well, where are you off to in such hot 
haste?’’ was the question which greeted 
him in Poplar Walk from a tad of bis own 
age, savanna himself with a retriever dog. 

“Didn't know I was in hot bhaste,”’ was 
the laconic reply. ‘I didn’t mean to be hur- 
ryin’; aln’t gentlemanly, you know.” 

“Ob! do you go in for that lttle game? 
Now [ thought you were doing the double 
quick trot,” 

‘*| was told to; I ain’t goin’ to, and I 
wish swelis’d carry home their own hats 
when they’d bought them!”’ 

“Ob, ay! but if they did where would 
you be?” 

“Oh! Lexpect I should be where other 
folk’d be it everybody did their own work 
themselves.” 

“A jolly world 'twould be, I’m think- 
ing; but 1 doubtif ’twould not be harder 
lines for some of us, for bow should we 
cobble our clothes together?’’ questioned 
the lad with the dog, like a mimic pbiloso- 
pher. 

‘‘Well, I wasn’t lookin’ on the thing in 
that light—but where did you get your 
dog?" asked James Jones, as if glad toturn 
from the knotty question. 

“Bought him of Mr. Barton—at least, 
father did—and a clever chap he is too!’’ 

‘Your father or the dog?’’ 

“Why, the dog, silly; there isn’t a trick 
he isn’t up to—scarce,” 

‘Phew! so you say!” 

“Well, see for yourself, Now, Shag, at 
it, old man,” and up wenta ball from the 
young master’s hand, which Shag dexter- 
ously caught in bis mouth as it descended, 
and laid the ball at the thrower’s feet, 
waiting for turther orders, to all appear- 
ance as well pleased with the fun as those 
whom he was amusing. 

“] wager an bour’s time that he isn’t half 
so clever as a dog I know up at Mr. Har- 
dy's,”’ said the loiterer, putting down bis 
hat-box and bolding up his head, 

‘*Well, how will you pay in that coin if 
you lose?’ asked the other, “And bow shall 
1 get my due if 1 win?” 

“Wait till you win, and then——” James 
Jones nodded bis head and grinned, in- 
stead of finishing his sentence, 

“But now about the dog hisself,’’ said the 
other. 

“Ay, about the dog. 
bie antics,’’ spoke Master Trot. 
I'm supposed to be in a hurry.”’ 

“Ay, looks like it,’’ quoth the dog’s mas- 
ter, dryl:. 

But he began to put the great. docile, 
co.vapliant creature through hie tricks,send- 
ing bim leaping into the air, cutting un- 
beard of somersaults while there, then he 
knelt like a suppliant, begging and look- 
ing ¥0 comically beseeching that both lads 
were tain to laugh. All the time Trot’s legs 
tarried and lingered, and did not try to 
earry him along like a shot. 

“Well, he ain't bad,’’ confessed James 
Jones, when Shag came to a stand-still to 
take breath. 

*“Ha'n’t seen the half of it yet; he’s as full 
of tricks as a monkey,” averred Harry 
Leng, a8 we might as well call bim, tor 
that was his name; and away went be and 
Shag all down the walk, where the poplars 
shimmered in the sunshine, the dog leap- 
ing right and left, as the bal! led him, a 
very butterfly for lightness, 

As for James Jones, he sauntered behind 
now, bis box on bia arm again, taking ino 
ali the fun at bis leisure—be who had been 


never 


Let’s see some of 
“You see, 


came wandering down te walk from him, 
like a perverse echo, to Long and the 
romping dog. 

“Ab! you haven't seen all bis tricks yet,” 
tongnee Long, a8 with inward mirth. 

“T gay, Mr. Hardy's dog and any dog 
could jump after a ball,’”’ caine echoing 
again along, asm the wind, from saunter- 
ing James Jones. “And another thing, 
you don’t half throw the ball—here, give 1 
ine,’’ 

But Long said, no; he should keep and 
throw his own ball, and show off iis own 
dog: and so he did, Shag growing wilder 
and more waggishly romping every iro 
ment. 

Ay, the moments were flying; those pre- 
cious atoms of tine which were to torm 
that wager hour, to be lost or won by a 
prankish dog. 

“He ha’n’t done nothing wonderful yet’’ 
cried Jones disdainfully from afar. 

“That’s no reason whiy he won’t,”’ said 
Long, as if he knew what would happen 
by-and-by. 

“I still say Hardy’s dog’d beat him hol- 
low,”’ came like a taunt from Trot, 

“Wait, you only wait; he ha’n’t haif 
come tothe end of his tether or funny 
tricks,” returned hepeful Long. “He'll 
astonish you yet, I can tel) you.” 

“Make haste then,’’ shouted the other, 
and coming helter-skeélter on to the scene 
of action. Such long, unwieldy legs the 
boy bad, such a grotesque grey shadow 
went with bim as he ran, 

Yes, ran; Master Trot’s legs ceuld be 
nimble enough when fun prompted them, 
as now. 

Ah, Master Trot! Master Trot! 

Now, as fortune would have it, he held 
the long desired bal! in his own hand, now 
tossing it here and there, Slag, like a wild 
creature, leaping and turning head over 
heels on the grasa in bis efforts to catch and 
return it, and fast growing beyond all con- 
trol. Still the errand boy cried: 

“He ain’t worth bis salt ’side of Hardy’s 
dog.”’ 

And now the ball was in Long’s nands 
again. 

“Not worth his salt beside of Hardy’s 
dog, ain’t be?—we’ll see,”’ grinned Long. 
“Now then, Shag, for the tug cf war.”’ 
“Make haste, then,and do your best,”’ for 
I wust.run for it, or I shall catch it, said 
Jones, suddenly becoming conscious that 
he bad been idling, and getting his long 
legs into action. Whereupon Long shouted 
from bebind: 

‘‘Now for the master trick, Now, Shag, 
do your best,’’ and threw the bal! at ran- 
dem, as he affirmed afterwards. But he 


**You did it on pu to get me into a 
scrape,”’ cried M r Trot, in a fearful heat 
of temper. 

‘‘No; as a gentleman I say no.”’ 

“You didn’t try to stop it,” shouted 
Trot. 

‘Did you? I say, when folk consent to 
carry bome other folk’s bats they oughtn’t 
to loiter, making wagers over dogs’ tricks 
and dogs’ antics; and then they wouldn’t 
tall into bat-boxes and squash hats,” 

After delivering this bumily Long coolly 
walked off, and out of the affair, his dog at 
his beels, leaving poor James Jones in a 
very surry plight indeed, with the battered 
hat atill in bis hands, 

How should he appease his inasters, 
Hardy & Son?—te face the owner of the hat 
he could not! 

‘Have you crushed somebody’s hat?’’ 
piped a silvery voice at his side—a daisy- 
faced mite of a girl, pausing to look at him. 

‘Yes, miss’’—a very shame-faced ‘Yes, 
miss’’ it was too, 

“And are you sorry?”’ 

“I "apect I be; and more’n that, iniss, 1’m 
afraid,” 

“Afraid! a boy afraidl—how 
piped the silvery voice. 

‘’Taint funny to be afraid of being turn- 
ed off, is it?’’ said he, not realising her sur- 

rise, 

“Ask them to forgive you,” was the 
wholesome advice given by James Jones’s 
little friend. 

“I’m afraid todo that; besides, I know 
they won’t.’’ 

“Sball I ask for you? ‘cause I’m not 
afraid—irle aren’t, you know; we’re little, 
but we are not atraid—not very.” 

“Would ye ask for me, little lady?” 
The offer caine like a gleam of hope to the 
by no means valiant one, 

‘*Yes; whom shall I ask?” said she. 

“T’ll show ye;”’ and band in band Master 
Trot and the little maid set forth on their 
w 


funny!” 


ay. 
“Why, this is my papa’s shop, and I shall 
have to ask papa not to turn you away!” 
cried the small mediator, as Master Trot 
Jed her in at the sbop-door. 
Ah, well, he did not lose his place then, 
vut it got abroad, and Harry Long heard 
it, that Master Trot was saved by a girl; 
and Trot had to bear the taunts of his old 
companions as best he could, and, what is 
more, grew to be the most prompt of 
prompt and trustworthy errand boys in 
the town—so no matter if he were saved 
by a girl. 
a A a _ = 


ROBIN’S REWARD. 








threw it right athwart Master Trot’s path, 
where his cluinsy legs were darting, 
ath wart the track of the laughing sun beaius, 
Shag foilowing, swilt as deed afterthought, | 
One would bave supposed tbe two— | 
Jones and the dog—were ieaping after a | 
prize, to watch them. 
Ha! ba! ha! was ever anything 80 funny? | 
Shag darted, just atthe wrong moment, 
just before those swiltly flying legs; neither 
could help what happened; it was all so 
sudden, so unexpected, so ludicrous; very 
like two swift trains they came into con- 
tact--there was a collision. Shag howled 
in comic alarin, and the kicks from those 
fiving feet, suddenly brought to a stand- 
still, were so sharp, 

Nay,down fell Master Trot, helter-skelter, 
falling, falling; now he, Shag, and the hat- 
box were rolling over together, Long 
meanwhile standing afar, and shaking his 
sides with laughter. Tbe very winds 
seemed to take up his uproarious mirth, 
and to waft it on to the discomiited ones, 
“Well, could Hardy’s dog beat that? 
shouted he, as Jones picked bitmself up,and 
Shag went leaping and how.ing back to his 
laughing master, not at all like a bero who 
maybap had won a wager. 

‘No; Hardy’s dog ain’t such a brute,” 
growled he ruefully. 

“How do you mean?’’ came the ques. 
tion, 

‘**He’s made me knock my knees, scratch 
my hands alimost to pieces, and—and——” 
Jones’s eyes and mouth opened wide witb 
horror. 

Ab! the poor hat-box; a sorry sight tn- 
deed was the poor hat-box, when its guar- 
dian’s scattered wits allowed him to take 
in the aspect of aflairs, A poor, cruimpled- 
ap affair it looked—and what of the hat it 
contained? What were scratched hands or 
knocked knees compared to this dire mis- 
fortune? 

“Never mind about the box so long as 
the hat’s all right,’’ shouted Long, as in 
comic sytnpathy. 

Well, the hat was a more woe-begone 
thing than the box when poor Master Trot 
drew it therefrom into the light. 

Ab! if he had made good bis name, and 
trotted fast and faithfully bome with it— 
ab! if be had! 

“It do look queer,’’ quoth he, for more 
heroic words failed him; he felt as crushed 
as the hat; and the half of his misery was 
still to comme when he presented himself at 
Measrs. Hardy & Son’s with that poor, de- 
pressed-looking head-gear. 

“People ha’n’t no business to want boys 
to carry home their bats,’’ muttered he; 
but conscience was whispering soimething 
very ‘lifferent from that. 

“Well, you've lost your wager, old fel- 
low,’’ shouted provoking Long. “An 
hour’s good time lost for nothing—and 
when and how am I to be paic?’”’ 

“Don’t bother me about payin’ when 
there’s 80 much to be paid vesides,”” howled 
the unfaithful errand boy, losing heart,and 
melting into unavailing tears, 

“Well, you must confess Shag is no coin- 
mon dog,” persisted his tormentor; “but I 
didn’t know of that last crowning trick 











admonished to be quick. 
“Mr, Hardy's dog’d beat him hollow,” 
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myself—it came all permiscuous, as the 
learned ones would say.”’ 


BY A. 8S. FENN. 





T was no wonder that Robin bad 
| thought of nothing else but the school 

treat for weeks. There were to be 
swinging boats, a steam circus, games of 
all kinds, tea, bread-aud-butter, and cake, 
all in a beautiful field full of trees and 
flowers, 

Robin had never been to anything of the 
kind in his life. 

He was only tour, and at first his mother 
had said be was too young to go; but Miss 
Pollock, at the Vicarage, whom Robin 
called ‘“*teacher,’’ bad talked to his mother 
about it, and had promised to take care of 
him herself, and see that he came to no 
barm. 

“Why don’t you eat your bread-and- 
milk, Robin?’? asked his mother on the 
morning of the day that he had been look- 
ing out for so long. 

“I’m not bungry,”’ be said. 

“IT shan’t let you goit you don’t have 
your proper food first. You won't get 
much in the field among all those big 
children.” 

The little boy set to work then, and took 
his bread-and-milk as though it had been 
inedicine, though he was really too much 
excited to want anything to eat. 

The time was getting so near now, and 
he was terribly afraid something would 
happen so that be should not go after all. 

But nothing happened all the morning, 
and just before dinner his mother puf on 
his clean frock, so that he should be ready 
to Start at two. 

“Eat a good dinner, Robbie,’’ said she. 

Kobin sighed, but did his best. He was 
just gulping down the last moutbful of 
rice pudding when his mother said— 

‘*There!”’ 

He dropped his spoon and looked up at 
her, with his round blue eyes opened 
wider than usual. 

“Tt it hasn’t come on to rain!’’ cried bis 
mother. ‘Just look at that! I can’t let 
you go in the rain, that’s certain.’’ 

Robin slipped down from his chair and 
went tothe window, There were the rain- 
drops pattering down fast, and the sky, 
which had been clear and blue in the 
morning, was now covered with clouds. 

‘‘Never mind, dearie,’’ said his mother, 
coming up behind bim and kissing the top 
of his rough head. “You shall have some 
other treat instead.” 

Then sbe bustied away to attend to the 
baby, who had just turned round in his 
cradle, and was beginning to cry, asa hint 
that he too wanted his dinner. 

Robin stood still by the window, and 
tried to look out, but he could not see any- 
thing, for his eyes had filled up with tears, 
and now there were drops pattering down 
ail over the front o! his clean frock, 

The great swinging pendulum of the 
clock on the wall went steadily on “tick, 
tack,’ and Robin knew that the time was 
going fast. 

And still the rain poured down. He 
dried bis eyes and watched it, trying to 
think that it was just going to stop, but as 
soon as he made up lis mind that it was 
growing less it came on in bigger drops 


At last he turned away and sat down on 
the floor, He was just opening his mouth 
fora scream to relieves his feelings 
when he saw that his mother was rocking 
the baby off to sleep n, and he suc. 
ceeded in stopping bimeelf, and only cried 
quietly as he had before. 

A few minutes after a neighbor came in 
for a moment and spoke to his mother, 
who said, “Very weil. I'll be there di- 
rectly,” and hurriedly put on her bonnet 
and shawl. 

“Robin,” she said, as she tied the strin 
of ber bonnet, ‘‘old Mrs. Turner's very il), 
and they want me to go and help them a 
bit, 60 you must take care of baby tili I 
come back.” 

**Yes, mother,’ he answered, in a voice 
that trembled a little. That took away his 
last hope, 

When they were alone his baby brother 
began to whimper, and turn bimself about 
restlessiv. 

Robin sat down on a little chair by the 
cradle side, and rocked it gently, while his 
tears kept falling one after another, pat, 
pat, pat, on his frock, taking out all the 
starch. 

Poor Robin! He bad never been so mis- 
erable before in all the four years of his 
life, 

After a while, as baby did oot move, he 
left off rocking, and leaned his head 
against the back of the chair. Everything 
was 80 quiet that iv a shorttime he had 
cried himeelf right off to sleep. 

He was dreaming of being in the field 
with the rest, and was scrambling with 
other children for sweets, as he bad heard 
they did at the treat last year, when some 
sound made him open bis eyes. 

And there was Miss Pollock standing be- 
fore him with a smile on her face, and the 
sun shining on ber white dress and yellow 
hair. 

“Wake up, Robin!” 
come to fetch you.”’ 

“Oh, teacher!’’ he said, breathlessly, 
‘‘1’m minding baby.” 

“We can soon get over that difficulty,” 
she answered, laugbing; and in half a 
minute she had the baby out of the cradle, 
ane on her knee, where he sat staring and 
sucking bis thumb, 

“Don’t look so startled, Robin,” said 
teacher, smiling again. “I stmet your 
mother as I came, and we settled that I 
should take baby too, The rain’s all over, 
and the sun is drying the grass as fast as it 
can, 80 just go and get me baby’s cape and 
hat, and we’ll have him ready ':n no 
time.’’ 

And before he had quite made up bie 
mind whether he were not still asleep and 
dreaming, Miss Pollock had got them 
both ready, bad locked up the cottage and 
given the key to the woman next door, and 
was walking 54 the road with the baby in 
her arms, and Robin trotting by her side. 
“And did you enjoy it, Robbie?” asked 
his mother, when she tucked him up in bed 
that night. 

“Oh, it was lovely!’’ he answered sleepily. 
She gave him an extra kiss. 

“Well, you deserved it, dearie,” 
said, ‘‘for being so patient.” 

AER. ase? 
RussIAN MATCH MAKING, — Russian 
girls of marriageable age and women of re- 
spectability are very seldom seep upon the 
streets alone, Generally a inale servant 
follows in ciose proximity. Should a boy 
or a man 8¢@ a girl or worman he admires he 


she said. “]’ve 


she 


inakes ——— to an embassador, em- 
ploys im, and marriage negotiations 
begin. 


It is the business of the negotiator to rep- 
resent to the parents and the girl the good 
qualities of the young inan; to show his 
ability, fine appearance and business worth 
to their best advantage. He generally 
pleads bis case well. Seidom is time given 
for consideration. If the lineage and the 
personal qualities suit the parents first, and 
the girl latterly, the offer is accepted, It is 
then the business of the embassador to fetch 
forth the young man. They kiss, fix the 
date and partake of a betrothal supper, the 
only persons present being the family of 
the young lady, the young man and his 
negotiator. No announcement of the match 
is made. Not until the wedding knot istied 
does the glib embassador get his pay. It 
then depends upon the station of the parties 
to the match, the sternness and intricacy of 
the case and the liberality of the clien:. 
Sometimes both parties make bim presents. 
Usually he profits to about the same extent 
asthe prosecuting lawyer in the United 
States when he gets a divorce proceeding 
through. 
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THE IDEAL HaM.—‘*Why is it we can- 
not buy now the sweet, old-fashioned 
country ham?’’ wails a poetic gourmand in 
a Southern paper. “Judge Lumpkin 
lately sent to the writer a half-dozen trom 
nis private smoke-house, of the vintage of 
1884, that are simply poems in ashes. Any 
self-respecting pig would have died gladly 
to have been so idealized. In these hams 
you catch the flavor of the smoke of the 
balf-smotbered oak chips above which they 
drifted with the seasons into perfection. 
“And the red gravy (excuse these drool- 
ing lips), clear, consistent. flavorous—it is 
such gravy a8 you used to find on your 
mother’s table when you came home from 
along day’s huntin the Deesmber wind. 
I had rather have a smoke-house with its 
loamy floor, its darkened rafters, its red- 
pepper pods, its festoons of sausage odorous 
of sage, and a hundred such bams suspend- 
ed between earth and rvof, like smail Ma- 
bomets—than a cellar of dust-begrimed 
bottles of Madetra of ’23. 

“Has tbe art of curing bams in the 
Georgia smoke-bouse become a lost one? 
Shall red gravy go, with Tyrian purple, 





than before. 


into the realms of the impossible?” 
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SOME DAY OF DAYS. 





Some day, some day of days, threading the street, 
With idle, heedless pace, 
Unlooxing for such grace, 
I shall behold yeur face! 

Some day, some day of days, thus we may meet. 


Perchance the sun may shine from skies of May, 
Or Winter's icy chill 
Touch whitely vale and hill, 
What matter? I shall thrill 
Through every vein with summer on that day. 


Once more Iife’s perfect youth will all come back, 
And for a moment there 
I shall stand fresh and fair, 
And drop the garment care; 

Once more my perfect youth shall nothing lack. 


I shut my eyes now, thinking how ‘t will be, 
How, face to face, each sou! 
WIIl slip its long control, 
Forget the dismal dole 

Of dreary fate’s dark, sepaiating sea. 


And glance to glance, and hand to hand In greeting, 
The past, with all its fears, 
The silence and its tears, 
Its lonely, yearning years, 

Shall vanish in the moment of that meeting. 
| a 


A BUDGET OF PARADOXES. 





There exists, floating about the world in 


a verbal form, and occasionally even ap- 


pearing in print, a certain class of Propo- 

sitions or Queries, of which the object is to 

puzzle the wits of the unwary listener, or 
to beguile him into giving an absurd reply. 

Many of these are very old, and some are 

excellent. 

Who, for example, has not, at some pe- 
riod of his existence, been asked the fol- 
lowing question: ‘If a goose weighs 10 Ibs. 
und half its own weight, what is the weight 
of the goose?’”” And who has not been 
tempted to reply ou the instant, 15 1Ibs.? 

ihe correct answer being, of course, 

20 iba. 

Indeed, it is astonishing what a very 
simple query will sometimes catch a wise 
man napping. Even the following have 
been known to succeed: 

‘‘How many days would it take to cut 
up apiece of cloth 50 yards long, one yard 
being cut off every day? 

Or again: 

‘A snail climbing up a post 20 feet high, 
ascends 5 feet every day, and slips down 
4 feet every night. How long will the 
snail take to reach the top of the post?”’ 

Or again: 

‘“\ wise man having a window one yard 
high, and one yard wide, and requiring 
more light, enlarged his window to twice 
its former size; yet the window was stil] 
only one yard high and one yard wide. 
Ilow was this done?’ 

This is a catch-question in geometry, as 
the preceding were catch questions in arith- 
metic—the window being diamond-shaped 
at first, and afterwards made square, 

As to the two former, perhaps it is 
scarcely necessary seriously to point out 
that the answer to the first is not 50 days, 
but 49; and to the second, not 20 days, but 
16—since the snail, who gains one toot 
each day for 15 days, climbs on the 16th 
day to the top of the pole, and there re- 
mains. 

Such examples are plentiful, and occa- 
sionally both curious and amusing. 

But there are certain problems which are 
in no way catch questions, and which 
though at first sight extremely simple, often 
require considerable ingenuity to arrive at 
& correct result. Take for example the fol- 
lowing: 

“A man walks round a pole, on the top 
of which isa monkey. As the man moves, 
the monkey turns round on the top of the 
pole so as to still keep face to face with the 
man. Query, when the man has gone 
round the pole, has he, or has he not, gene 
round the monkey?”’ 

The answer which will occur at first 
sight to most persons is that the man has 
not gone round the monkey, since he has 
never been behind it. The correct answer, 
however, as decided by a leading science 
publication, in the pages ot which this mo- 
mentous question has been argued, is that 
the man has gone round the monkey in 
going round the pole. 

The following was once asked at a un- 
versity wine-party: 

‘Suppose three snakes, each of which is 
swallowing another by the tail, so that the 
three form a circle—then, as the swallow- 
ing process continues the circle evidently 
grows smaller and smaller. Now, if they 
thus continue to swallow each other, what 
will eventually become of the snakes?’’ 


be false to him. 


than ten virtues. 


if he knows how to be silent. 


advice will have a crooked house. 


fret not because you cannot do everything. 


one won't do, there are a dozon others at han‘. 


foe; it leaves no opening for the lurking fend. 


lowing process must stop somewhere, or 
that the snakes will vanish down each 
other’s throats. At what point, then, will 
the swallowing cease? 

If the reader finds himself ready on the 
spot with a clear and precise answer to 
this question he will have proved himself 
of a readier wit than the guests of the 
above mentioned wine-party. A little con- 
sideration, however, will probably be suffi- 
cient to clear up the mystery, and the 
problem may safely be left to the examina- 
tion of the ingenious. 

A paradox familiar to the Greeks—that 
of Achilles and the tortoise—is well known. 
Achilles (the swift-footed) allows the ter- 
toise a hundred yards start, and runs ten 
yards while the tortoise runs one. Now, 
when Achilles has run a huncred yards the 
tortoise has run one yard, and is, theretore, 
still that distance ahead. When Achilles 
has run these ten yards, the tortoise has 
run one yard. When Achilles has run the 
one yard, the tortoise has run one-tenth of 
a yard. And when Achilles has run the 
one tenth of a yard, the tortoise has 1un 
one-hundredth. It is only necessary to 
continue the same process of reasoning to 
prove that Achilles can never overtake the 
tortoise. 

A much better paradox, though seme. 
what of the same kind, runs as follows: ‘‘A 
man, who owes # shilling, proceeds to pay 
it at the rate of sixpeace the first day, three 
pence the next day, three-farthings the next, 
and so on—paying each day half the sum 
he paid the day betore. Supposing him to 
be furnished with counters of small value, 
so as to be able readily to pay fractions of a 
penny, how leng would it take him to pay 
the shilling ?’’ The answer is that he would 
never pay it. Itistrue that he wiil pay 
elevenpence-farthing in four days. But 
the remaining three farthings he can never 
pay. 

This paradox differs from the preceding 
in one important particular, and deserves 
to be called a better paradox for this reason, 
that we know that Achilles, in spite of all 
reasoning, will certainly overtake the tor- 
toise. But it is mathematically demonstra- 
ble that the debtor, under such circum- 
stances, can never pay his shilling, even 
though he should be endued with the gift of 
immortality. 

“If Dick’s father is Tom’s son what rela- 
tion is Dick to Tom?’’ 

This familiar query is too obvious of so- 
lution to deserve more than passing men- 
tion. The following, however, ot the same 
class, will be feund very much more fatal. 
A man standing before a portrait says ot it: 

‘Sisters end brothers have I none— 

Yet that man’s father ls ny father’s son.’ 
What relation is the speaker to the per- 
son depicted in the portrait? It is quite re- 
markable how often the answer is given, 
that the portrait represents the speaker him- 
self. Asa matter of fact it represents the 
speaker’s son. — 

“There is a spot on the earth’s surtace 
from which, if any number of men set out 
to walk in different directions, all would be 
walking towards the same point of the 
compass, What is that spot?’’ It will not 
need any very prolonged reflection to dis- 
cover that the point in question is the 
North Pole. It will, in fact, be evident, 
that a man standing at the Pole, in what- 
ever airection he sets out, must, as long as 
he proceeds in a straight line, walk due 


South. 


Fo a 


rains of Bold. | 


A wicked man is afraid of his own mem- 


ory. 


Where passion is high, there reason is 


low. 


The way to avoid great faults is to be- 


ware of less, 


a man that breaks his word bids others | 
The maintaining of one vice costeth more 
He that knows nothing knows enough, 
He who builds according to every man’s 


Be content to do the things you can, and 


Inclination never wants for an excuse; if 


Time well employed is Satan’s deadliest 


The seeds of repentance are sown in youth | 





Of course it is clear that either the swal- 


by pleasure, but the harvest is reaped in old age by 
pain. 





Femininities. 


FAasculinities. 





Fringes made of ostrich feathers are no- 
ted upon dressy wraps. 

Large charity doth never soil, but only 
whitens soft white hands, 

There are lots of men in this world born 
to rule, but their wives get (here all the same. 

New explosives are being discovered 
daily, Lut powder is still good enough fer the la- 
dies, 

A paper advertises tor ‘‘A first-class rid- 
ing horse fora lady that is young and gentle and 
easy to manage.’’ 

A woman's scorn is something not to be 
trified with, Especially when you step on it in a 
crowded street car. 

It is as uncomfortable to feel like scold- 
ing and have nothing to scold about, as it is to be 
hungry aod have nothing to eat, 

There are two sorts ot information that 
are seldom pleasing or acceptable—when you tella 
man of his faults or a woman of her age. 

Son: ‘Papa, how do they catch luna- 
tics??? Cynical father; ‘*‘With diamond necklaces, 
decollete dresses and fourteen-button gleves, my 
dear boy.’’ 

The truly heipfui wite is the one who 
always returns her husband's pencil when she bor- 
rowsit. She has not been born yet. So says acyni- 
cal editor 

Ada: ‘‘Why, one of your cheeks is red 
as fire and the other pale as that of a ghost.’’ Ella: 
**Yee; Harry was on one side, and I was atraid that 
mamma would see us on the other,’ 

Turpentine and black varnish put with 
any good stove polish is the blacking used by hard- 
ware dealers for polishing heating stoves, If prop- 
erly put on it will last throughout a season, 

Teacher: ‘‘Have animals a capacity for 
affection?’’ Class: **‘Nearly all.’’ Teacher; ‘*Cor- 
rect. Now, what animal possesses the greatest at- 
tachment for man?’’ Little girl: ‘*Woman,'' 

Betore you oppose your husband in any 
important matter be very sure you are not biassed 
by any selfish motive—that you are deiending a 
moral principle, and not a prejudice or fancy of your 
own. 

“What is the size of 
*'l thought so, 
** Excuse me, 


that shoe?’ ‘No. 
It fits perfectly,’’ 
madam; it is 


2, madam.’’ 
The clerk looks agaia, 


a4’? **A4! Dear me, it is two sizes too big, Take 
it right off.’’ 
A Nashville woman died happy. She 


was taken sick just after she had purchased a per- 
fect love of a bonnet, and on her deathbed she was 
given the blessed assurance that it should be buried 
with her, It was. 


She, just through playing: ‘I fear, Mr. 
Sniggies, my musicistoo poor to uive you enjoy- 
ment.’’ He, assuringly: *'O, indeed, I do enjoy it. 
it does not take much to please me iv the Iine of 
music, you know,’’ 


“Jepnie,’’ said a young lady, turning 
away from the mirror and audressing a companion, 
‘‘what would you dv if sou hada moustache on 
your lip??? ‘tt [liked him [ would keep quiet,*’ 
was the demure reply. 


Mamma: “But, Vlora, my dear child, 
how do you know thatthis young man loves you ? 
Has he told you so’? Flora; **Oh, no, mamma! 
Butif you could only see the way he looks at me 
when | am not looaing at him!’ 

Every pound weight of cochineal con. 
tains 70,000 insects boiled to death; so that the an- 
nual sacrifice of insectual life, to procure our scar- 
letand crimson dyes, Is about 49,000,000 of these 
small members of the creation, 


A new novel is called ‘A Lady’s Four 
Wishes.’? An old bachelar says he hasn't read the 
book, but he knows what her wishes are: ‘‘First, a 
new bonnet; second, & new bonnet; third, a new 
bonnet; fourth, 4 new bounet,"’ 


The Women’s Unioa in Vienna educates 
young women in bookkeeping, drawing, kinder. 
garten work, dressmaking, needlework and short- 
hand, When they are competent in any depart- 
ment, the Union proceeds io find employment for 
them. 


Miss Logan, daughter of General Logan, 
married a Mr, Vucker, Ex-Congressmas Tucker's 
daughter married a Mr. Logan. A son has been 
the fruit of marriage in each instance, and the boys 
bear respectively the Logan Tucker and 
Tucker Logan, 


“How nice and quiet it is out bere,’’ she 


nhaimes 


said, as she led lili trom the crowded parlor and sat 
on the stairs. ‘‘Yes,’’ he replied; ‘*this would bea 
fine place to hamg the mistietoe.”' ‘Oh, no,’* she 





the favored one shehad @ quarrel that ended la hie 
rival 
| union turned out unhappily, and recently she was 
| divorced and married the other 
in the meantime had become helpless through par- 
alysis. 
performance ef the marriage ceremouy,. 





returned, smiling archly; ‘‘itlase dark here that it 
isn’t necessary.’’ 

Mother: “Then you have decided to 
marry James, Clara??? Daughter; ‘Yes, wamina, 
We think it will be an economical measure for us to 
get married.’* Mother: *"Wherc does the economy 
come in??? Daugiter: ‘*Well, we both wear the 
same sized spectacies,’’ 

Schleswig, Germany, boasts of an in- 
stitution untjue of Its kindand well worthy ot imi- 
tation, Itie a spinsters’ Insurance company. Its 
purpose is to provide for the single lady members of 
well-to-do families, The company gives them shel- 
ter, board and vin money in case of tha death of 
their natural providers, 

An English journal states that the first 


st the Royal and 
the third 
hivhly com- 


prize winner for Cheshire cheese 
the second prize-winuer are two sisters; 
prize-winner is their mother, 
mended is taken by another sister; 6. that (he whole 
oft the honors In this class went toone family. That 
may be called a dairy familly of promium-takers, 


aud the 


A couple of years ag» an Attica, Ind., 


young woman had two suitors for her bavd, With 


being declared the ‘lucky fellow.’? This 


of the 


rivais, who, 


Hie had to be assisted to sit up during the 


happy home life. 
good when they are exposed 
storm of fault-fluding from their parents. 
difficult fora wife to maintain a calm and cheert 
demeanor when her husband Is eritical, cynical 
sullen, and takes all her tender efforts with tudilt 
ent appreciation, 


village the following was painted 
John Bagster; 
sign drew all kinds ef customers, 
went asa imatter of course, 
told thelr 
they could easily get good bargalas on f th 
think such a fool, 


that he was once rung up in the 
and requested bya man to 
his wile, 
much will It cost?"’ 
to go thal distance to-night 
be if you call 
**Well, calllothe morning, 
band, 


there lived a man who had 
Jatter, 
pitcher, he fell from the top ty the bo noft 
stairs. 
to the top ef the stairs and: 
haven't broke our brand 
**No,'’ sald he, ln an agony of pain 
"bat I'll be dashed if I 


Cultivate forbearance till] your heart 
yields a fine crop of it. 


He who takes the child by the hand takes 
the mother by the beart. 


Examine into your own shortcomings, 
rather than those of others, 


It is hard to please everybody, but it is a 
goed deal harder to make everybody please you. 


Children den’t often consult the will of 
the father; his enly will that they are apt to care 
much about is bis last. 


Itis the man with the saucy wife and 
busy mother-in-law who never reads speeches. He 
hears too many of them. 


As between the dude and his cane, at 
this writing, the cane seems to have atrifie the best 
of it in the shape of head. 


When going from a warm atmosphere 
into a cooler one keep the mouth always closed, so 
thac the alr may be warmed by its passage through 
the nese ere it reaches the lungs. 


After the horse is 9 years old a wrinkle 
comes in the eyelid; at the upper corner of the lower 
lid, and every year thereafter he has one well-de- 
fined wrinkle for each year of his age over 9. 


“Then you do love me, Evaline?’’ he 
said, ‘‘Ldo,’’ she murmured, ‘‘And shall | speak 
te your pa?’’ he asked. ‘‘No,’’ she repiled, ‘‘speak 
to ma; pa isn’t of any account In this family.’’ 


A suicide who killec himself with a re- 
volver said in his farewell note: ‘‘I know it ts fool- 
ish to commit suicide, but piease see that I get 
credit with the public tor knowing that it was 
loaded,** 


Aniline oil is coming to be used as a lo- 
cal anesthetic when simple operations are to be per- 
formed, The finger ts dipped fora short time tn the 
oll, aud there is entire absence of pain though it is 
cut to the bone. 


Young Stayer, at 11.55 P. M.; ‘‘What a 
chawmingjsong that was. I wish you would repeat 
it. What is it called?*’ Miss Bored: **] chose it 
because I thought it might be new to you. It’s en- 
titled ‘Geing.**’ 


‘‘Papa, teacher says everybody will tell 
the truth in heaven,’’ ‘‘Yes, my dariing.’’ ‘*And 
shall you go to heaven, papa?’’ *'i hope so."' (After 
reflection.) ‘Well, p'’raps there'll be 
way to know you.’’ 


When a man comes home late at night, 
after working hard all the evening at the office on 
the books, it is mean for his wife to require him to 
say: ‘Should such a shapely sash shabby stitches 
show?’’’ before she will unbolt the front door, 


As two little girls were playing together 
they became exceedingly contidential, and one of 
them told the other a long story about what her 
father did for a living, and ended by asking her com- 


some other 


panion: *‘And what does your papa du’'’ What- 
ever mamina says,’’ was the reply. 
The authoress of ‘Loving and Being 


Leved’’ compares a man toasilk umbrella In these 
quaint terms; *‘A good manis like a etrong silken 
umbrella ~trustworthy anu a shelter when the 
storms of life pour down upou us. A mere walking- 
stick when the sun shines; afriend in misfortuue."’ 


Eastern hotel clerk: ‘‘What did 938 
waut?’’ Hall boy: ‘*Nothin’. we didn’t ring. 
Musta been some other number, sir. He sald he 
didn’tring an’ didn’t want anything, an'he says 
he’s very comfortable, sir.’’ ‘'Very comfortable! 
He's got one of the cheapest rooms in the house, 
turn the heat off*’’ 


‘‘My dear,’’ said he to his lady love, ‘‘I 
have been busy all day; not manus! Jabor, you 
know, but brain work, which is the bardest? kind,’? 
**Yes, indeed; | knowlt must be for you.’? And 
there was inher eyes a look of tender sympathy 
which aroused him. She was quite in earnest, He 
chanyed {the subject. 


Gio 


An Ohio physician, who brought home 
for microscepic examination «a portion of the throat 
membrane of a diphtheria viethu, permitied his ebfl- 
dren t» look atit under a giass cover, Shortly after 
his entire family was stricken with diptheria, aud 

children and himself have died, Five 
down with the disease and in a critical condition, 


others were 


‘*‘Let’s see,’’ the lawyer mused, as he 
softly pulled at bis ear, ‘* 


your name is Jobneon, 


isn’tit7’® ‘**Yes, sir.’’ **You married a widow at 
Turkey Corner, who had $5,00) ta inortgagess'' ‘I 
married a widder,’’ ‘‘And the mortgage "Were 
on the widder’s property, gosh hany it! [’mup here 
now to 6ée¢ if false teeth ls a ground for diverce,’ 


A cheerful atmosphere is important to a 
It Ils very hard for children to te 
to an incessant 


On a sign over # store in #4 New England 
**Dry Givodle: b 
Who Wishes to get Married.’’ Thi 
Mn aie la 

and the 


under the Impre 


imal 
wivesto go, 


A well-known New York physician says 
miliddle t t 

eall immedia 

‘Very well,’* sald the 

asked the caller, “*Pen dol 

**tlow 


‘*'lwo dollars,*’ 


mur 
in the morning:** 


*enld thee 


In the land of pumpkin pies and ciler 
foudte 
One day, on golug tu the eellar t 


a great 


In great alario can 
“My dear, 


er 


His wife, hearing the ia 
ried 
new pit , have 
from the 
don’t!??) Aud, 


Buill 








action te the word, he broke it against (he wal 
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Recent Book Issues. 


FRESH PERIODICALS. 

Our Little Ones and The Nursery is a 
Splendid publication tor younger reacders, 
both in reading and pictures. Published 
by the Russell Publishing Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

The New York Sunday Mercury has 
peed mn interesting tac simile of its 

rat numbers issued. This early effort 
shows the seeds of those «xcelieuces that 
have since made The Mercury one ot the 
best papers in the land. 

The Philadelphia Record and The In- 
quirer aimanacs tor 1888 are at hand, and 





THE ROMANCE OF THIEVING. 


Although a man always looks upon a 
clever theft with an air of romance, he 
never quite realizes the position until the 
thief or sharper has fleeced himself. 

We are apt to laugh at the misfortunes ot 
the man who puts his head out of his cab 
on a foggy day, in answer to a knock at the 
window, and finds his hat disappearing in 
the gloom. 

Nor do we show more sympathy with 
the man who collides with another indi- 
vidual in the street, and who, on having 
his hat, which has tallen, handed back 
with profuse apologies for the accident, 
finds, from its size and general appearance, 
that not many hours before it must bave 





both are fine — of typographical work. 
The pages of the almauaca are filled with 
desirabie and useful infor nation, vesides 
a number of elegant pictures. 

The second number of The Woman's 
World is an improvement on the first issue, 
as god as that was. The leading article is 
on “Mary Anderson in the Winter's Tale,” 
portraits o| Miss Anderson as Hermione 
and Perdita accompany tie article. A 
paper on “Tne Fallacy of the Suporiority 
ot Man’’ and “‘A Treatise of Hoops” are 
both good. “The Truth About Clement 
Ker” is continued, Oscar Wilde’s li erary 
ani other notes are full and interesting. 
Te tashions are described at length. Cas- 
sell & Co,, publishers, New York. 

Cassell’s Family Magazine tor January 
is well seasoned with the fe-tive spirit. 
The trontispiece, entitled ‘“Spell-bound,”’ 
is an engraving printed in rich brown, rep- 
resenting a girl with a book in her hand, 
the pages of which open with bright prom- 
ise. “How | Spent Christmas in the 
“Fatherland” is a good = old-fashioned 
Christinas story. “A Wet Day in London” 
is a bright description of a dull thing. 
Both pen and pencil bave boen called upon 
and the sketches are thoroughly character- 
istic. ‘The Family Doctor discusses bead- 
aches this month. The other articles form 
an excellent variety. ‘This number opens 
a new volume of one of the best of tamily 
magazines, Cassell & Co., New York. 

The Magazine of American History for 
January contains « handsomely illustrated 
article on “Thurlow Weed's Home on 
Twelfth Street, New York City,’’ with a 
portrait of the politician as a trontispiece; 
General Mareus J. Wright, of Washington, 
contributes an account of the battle of 
Tohopeka, or Horse Siioe, with the Creek 
Indians in 18)4, from the pen of General 
Andrew Jackson, ap official account never 
b fore published, and Mr, William 4G, | 
Davis has 4 paper, entitled an “Historical | 
Sketch of Christ Church, New York,City.”’ | 
* Reciprocity; or, Commercial Union with 
Canada,’’ is the subject of an article by 
Dr. Prosper Bender. Published at New 
York. 

In the Magazine of Art tor January the 
opening paper is devoted to the considera- 
tion of the “Forest of Fontainbieau in 
Winter.”” Both pen and pencil are called 
into service in this articie, and the result 
isa delight to the eye as well as to the 
mind. A full-page engraving is devoted 
to that quaint old paintiog by John Van 
Evek, “John Arnoltini of Lucca and his 
wif.” The new editor of the magazine, 
M. H. Spielmann, contributes a readable | 
ee on “Glitopses of Artist Life,” show 
ng how art stuties are pursued in Lon- 
The Boy of Egremond furnishes the 
subject of this month's chapter on tne 
“Ro vance of Art S ries.’”’ The other ar- | 
ticles are all of «a bigh character, and the | 
numerous engravings are real works of art. | 
Cassell & Co., New York. 

The seventh of Mr, David A. Well’s ar- 
ticles of the ‘Kconomic Disturbance Series’ | 
commences in the January number of the | 
Popular Science Monthly, Other excellent 
articles are “Railroads and Trade-Cen- 
ters,’’? “Evolution and Religious Thought,”’ 
‘“CGilimpwes of Life along a Coral Reef,” 
“The Psychology of Joking,” “Race and 
Language,”’ “Sciences and the Bishops,” 
and “Tue Outcome of the Granger Move. 
ment.”' The “English Poonology” marks 
some important differences that have 
grown up between English and American 
a ations of our language;’’ **The 
Monkeys of British Guiana’ are happ lv 
described; a portrait and = biographical | 
sketch are given of Professor Cleveland 
Abve, the pioneer of the United States 
Weather Service. Terms, $ a year. DD. 
Appleton & Co., publishers, New York. | 

Ths Janusry number of The Eclectic, be- | 
ginning a new volume, haga fine steel en- 

raving of the Interior of the Coliseum at | 

tome. The leading paper, by Emilio | 
Caste!ar, the great Spanish states:uan,is on | 
“The Papacy and the Temporal Power.”’ 
“The Story of Zt» hr Pasha” iscomplete i. 
and the succ‘eding paper is on “French 
Sociatism.” Aifred Russell Wallac con 
tributes a study of “The Antiquity of Man 
in North Aimerica.’’ “Ou Some Differenc s 
between Colleges and Castles’ is a pleas 
antessty. A writer gives a brilliant and 
entertaining social study in The French 
Wowen of the Century.”’ HH. G. Keen» 
writsot Ouwar Khayyam, the great Per- 
sian poet and moralist. H. M. Hyndman, 
the Socialist, snswere Mr. Mallock’'s r cent 
articles in a short paper on “Wealth and 
Ability.”” “The Nerve Cure Rat’ is by 
James Muir Howie; “A Teacher of tie 

V olin,’’ is a good short story. The poetry 
of the nu wber consists of several adimira- 
ble new transla'ions from Schiller, by Sir 
Ti.eodore Martn. Published by EK. R. 
Pe ton, 25 Bond «treet, New York. Terms, 
$5 per year. 
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‘Regulate the Regulator” with Warn r’s | 


the great blood 


Log Cabin Sarsaparill 
All druggists. 


renedy. 120 doses tor $1. 


adorned a scarecrow. 

But these incidents in no way illustrate 
the coolness and intrepidity of the protes- 
sional thief, who does not usually aim at 
trifles. 

Last winter, an ingenious theft was per- 
petrated by two weil-known pick-pockets, 
who had followed a gentieman out of a 
theatre. Fora moment they parted com- 
pany, and when the younger joined his 
companion, he handed him a pocket-book, 
from which were taken some notes and 
money. To substitute false notes was the 
work ot a second, 

**You have lost your pocket-book, sir,” 
said the elder thiel, hurrying after the gen- 
tleman, 

With a cool bow, the thiet hastened away, 
pome with the gentleman’s thanks—and 
1is watch. 

Not long ago, a thief was detected in the 
act of stealing a gentleman’s watch. In 
his baste to escape he ran into the aris of 
a detective, who had Leen watching him 
for some time. Naturally, the thief must 
bave felt somewhat excited at such a mo- 
ment; but, ifthe did, he showed no symp 
toms ot being so. 

Although instantly secured by the unen- 
viable handcuffs, he bad the presence of 
mind to pass the watch, unobserved, into 
the pocket of a passer-by. The person was 
puzzled to know how he became the pos- 
sessor of the watch, and, being atraid of 
keeping the gilt, was sufliciently honest to 
hand it to the police. 

Another instance of the remarkable cool- 
ness and audacity of a thiet, though per- 
haps not an uncommon one, is worth re- 
lating: 

One day, a city thief, having watched his 
opportunity, took up a coat that bung out- 
side a pawn-shop, Flinging it over his 
arm, and carrying it into the shop as if in- 
tending to make a purchase, he offered it 
for sale. Not recognizing his own prop 
erty, the pawn-broker bought the coat. 
But 6ven this did not satisfy the thief. He 
handied some silk handkerchiets, and, in 
choosing one, remarked carelessly: 

“Take pay for this out ofjthe money for 
the coat.”’ 

“But I have given you the money,”’ in- 
dignantly answered the pawn-broxer. 

“Oh, no; you haven’t,”’ said the thief. 

A war'n altercation ensued. In vain the 
shopman protested that he had paii the 
money; and at last the thief went out 
in search of an oflicer to settle the disput , 
taking with hitn some silver spoons, s-v- 
eral silk bhanikerchiefa, as well as the silk 
handkerchief in question, which, in his ex- 
citement, the broker had forgotten. 

Some tive or six years ago, the shop- 
keepers of a certain town were thrown 
into a state of alarm by acouple of young 
lads, One of the two used to make a small 

‘urchase at a shop, and, by telling a plaus- 
ble tale that a boy outside would take the 
purchase trom him if it were seen, he got 
the shopman to put the article down tie 
back ot his coat. Whilst thus employed, 
the ingenious youth very easily relieved 
the shopman of his watch, and tnen bolted. 

After him came ‘the boy outside’, to in- 
form: the shopman of his loss, The latter, 
having had carefully described to him the 
road the thief had not taken, ran at once 
after the culprit, the second boy, in the 
meantime, helping himself to the contents 
of the till. How often this larceny was 
practiced few of them care to remember. 

- a ——————— 

SELF-RESTRAINT.—It is related of Al- 
fieri, the Italian post, that once, in a sud- 
den tit of anger, he nearly killed hig ser- 
vant by striking him on the temple with a 
brass candlestick. Alfieri became very re- 
pentant, and, a biograpber says, he never 


| afterwards struck a servant, except with 


his fist orachair. Such consideration is 
rarely met with, except ina person who 
has a highly sensitive, poetic nature. We 
can imagine Alfieri repressing the impulse 
to burla five-pound candlestick at a ser. 
vant who has displeased him, and smash- 
ing bis head with a chair. 
—Ee ee? ee — 

A CAMDEN man is being laughed at con- 
siderably there, and readers would do well 
to protit by his experience. He wished to 
make Lis wife a present of a muff and took 
home two tor her to select trom, one a 
cheap and the other a high-priced article. 
Tuinking to have a little tun at the expense 
of his’ better half, he changed the labies 
The cheap one was very much adinired, 
bul seeing the price on the ticket, she said 
they could not afford that and would take 
the other. It looks a little as though the 
joke was on the man of the house. 

- oe 
“Dip 1T RAIN!” exclaimed toe Western 
wan in the course of athrilling recital of 
border iife, “Say, it rained so bard that 
afternoon toat the water stood three feet 
, ou # siantro f,’’ 
A 
| ‘Thesurest an linimentinthe mar 
| ketis Salvation Oil. It kills pain. Price 25e. 
| A national dispenser of happiness is a 25 
. Cent bottle of Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup. 


STORIEs OF PARROTS.—-Brehm, the au- 
thor of aGerman work called “The History 
of Avimals,” affirms that parrots of the 
more inteiligent Indian and African varie- 
ties have not only been taught many 
porases which they repeat by note, but 
that they have come to understand the 
meaning of what they say, and use words 








independently in their proper sense. He 
cites the case of an East Indian parrot who 
learned a large number of Dutch words in 
his native country. Brought to Europes he 
learned a large number of German and 
French words in succession. He aske for 
water, for tood, for playtuings, and fora 
cvance to get out of his cage, which was 
regularly allowed bim. 

He did not always use the German word 
for what he wancred, in speaking t» Ger- 
inans, but sometim saubstitutedth Dutch 
words in their proper sense. No doubt a 
good many of his native speeches and jab- 
berings were put down as “Dutch” by his 
German wasters. 

Scaliger telis of a parrot who imita‘ed 
the calls used in the dances of the Savoy- 
ards, and repeated parts of their songs; 
and Jacques Brunot, a French writer, teils 
ot an African parrot wbo danced as be had 
seen the people do, repeat'ng as he did so 
words of their songs: ‘A little step! A lit- 
ag hee Ion! ton!” 

Menault, another Frenchman of science, 
telis of 2 famous parrot, for which Cardinat 
Bossa paid a hundred gold crowns, be- 
cause he recited without a blunder the 
Apostie’s Creed and chanted the Magunif- 
icat correctly. 

The story is recorded in English anec- 

dotal collections, if not in greve histories, 
that a parrot belonging to Henry VII1. once 
fell into the Thames, and summoned pass- 
ers-by to the rescue by calling out “iielp! 
Help!” 
The [ndian parrot of whom the account 
is given by Brehm was deprived of its 
mistress by death. It refused to eat, and 
cried repeatedly, “Where is madam? 
W here is madam?’’ 

One of the friends of the family, an 

el.lerly major, once patronised the parrot 
by saying to him, “Jump on to your perch, 
Jacko, there’s a good bird; jump on to 
your pereh!”’ Jacko looked at lim an in- 
stant contemptuously, and then exclaimed, 
“Jump on to the perch, Major, jump on to 
the perch!” 
0 
TURNED TO SToNK.—It always seams 
very wonderful to see anything which 
would generaliy decay with the progress 
of time, turned instead into stone. Petri- 
tied wood having the appearances of wood 
but with its light fibers changed to heavy 
stone is a curiosity, but agreater wonder 
is a fish that has petrified. 
A petrified salmou has recently been 
found in California, the fleshy parts keep- 
ing their pinkish yeilow oolor, and what 
was the skin being now asort of porcelain 
or white flint. The whole is like the very 
hardest quartz. 

A lady once found a petrified cucumber 
in Germany. She took ittoa jeweler and 
had it “‘sliced,’’ when it was found that it 
nad the natural colors of the cucumber— 
green skin, g'eenish white pulp, and pure 
white seeds, The slices were polished and 
set es jewels forming, when fastened to- 
yether, a strange but beautiful neckisce, 
brooch and bragelets, It was considered 
more beautiful than agate or onyx, and 
was certainly more rare than diamonds 
aud of greater vaiue than any other cucum.- 
ber ever was, 

This incident ought to upset the theory 
that fresh cucumbers are worth more than 
those that have been picked a long time, 
and prove that age makes them more va!- 
uable—though perhaps not more digesti- 


ble!” 
—<—$—<—<— 

ONE of the smallest manuscripts in the 
world is to be sold in London. It is adver- 
tised thus: For sale, a grain of ries, with 
the whole first chapter of the Koran writ- 
ten on it} given to an Enyiisn officer in 
1812 by an American gentleman, who re- 
ceived it trom an Arab sheikh, whom he 
had cured of a dangerous tever in the 
desert. 





WANAMAKER’S. 


PHILADELPHIA, January 3:1, 185s, 

It is a good time now to come to the Store, 
All the anxiety of weeks of preparation and 
the strain of the doubly busiest days of the 
year ere off and over, Everybody has had a 
sleep and a holiday, and we are all chesrier 
and readier to begin anew, Itis like the rest 
at midday under the trees in harvest time; 
we are refreshed and at it again with a will, 
‘There’s a plenty to see, “The Store is likea 
river at the foot of a mountain down whose 
xides a Score of Steady streams are pouring. 
W bile toe out!st 1s into the ocean of people, 
the dailyinletting keeps everything full and 
fresh, 


DRESS PATTERNS, SOMEIN BOXES, 
Greatly reduced prices, 


SOME OUT, 


a $3 Robe for 2 a $6 50 Robe for 5 

adi Robe for 3 an §8 Robe for 6 

a $5 Robe for4 a $10 Robe fer 7 
A SURVRISEIN BLANKET#, ABOUT THE BIGGES? 
Blauket we have is 84x90 inches 8'4 pounds of it. 
One of the vest and prettiest Blankets we ever sold 4 
$i0a pair. vr day you shall have them at $5.50 a 
pair; a little smaller (7éxsé inches), and a little 


lighter (7'5 pounds), @. 50, 

Another of the Blanket surprises. Seven pounds 
of wool—nho, there is maybe half a pound of cotton 
warpinit. $4.25 fora pair. 

And soonthrough allour Blankets from 
crib size (@1 3) to to $4.50) toa thick. fleeces 
nia’’ of **North Star’* (€12 to €38. 50). : 

200 SMYRNA RUG&, LOOK AT THE 
There isa breezy Vigor in such prices quite 
ing: 


baby's 
*“Califor- 


PRICES, 
relresh- 


ISx#in., Me x60 In, 2.45 
2ix45in., $1.45 6x72 inf 3 
2th in., 2 10 | 4x7 it., , % oo 


If you can’t come to the 
order by mail anything you want. 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 





Philadelphia, 





Store, you can | 





RADWAY’s | 
READY 


R. R. R. RELIEF. 


In from one to twenty minutes never fails to relieve 
PAIN with one thorough application. No matter 
how violent or excruciating the pain, the Rheumatic, 
Bedridden, Infirm, Crippled, Nervous, Neuralgic, or 
prostrated with disease may suffer, Radway's 
Ready Relief will afferd instant ease. It instantly 
relieves and soon cures . 


Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
Coughs, Colds, 

Cold in the Head, Sore Throat, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Pneumonia, Sciatica, 
Headache, Inflam mations, 
Toothache, Congestion. 


Strong Testimony from Honorable George 
Starr as to the Power of Badway’s 
Ready Relief in a Case of 
Seiatic Bheumatism. 


No. 3 VAN NESS PLACE, New York, 

Dr. RADWAY: With me your Relief has worked 
wonders. For the last three years | have had fre- 
quent and severe attacks of sciatica, sometiines ex- 
tending from the lumbar regions to my ankles, and, 
al times, In both lewer limbs, 

During the time | have been afflicted 1 bave tried 
almost all the remedics recommended by wise men 
and fouls, hoping to find reilef, but ail proved to be 
failures, 

1 have tried various kinds of baths, manipulations, 
outward applications of liniments tou numerous to 
mention, aod prescriptions of the vost eminent 
physicians, all of which falled to give me rellet, 

Last September, at the urgent reques! of a triend 
(who bad been afflicted as myself), | was induced to 
iry your remedy, was then suflering tearfully 
with oue of my vld turns, To my surprise and de- 
light the first application gave me ease, aiter bathing 
aud rubbing the parts affected, leaving the limb in 
a warm glow, created by the Kelie:. ln ashort time 
the pain pas-ed entirely away, although I have 
siight periodical attacks approaching a change of 
weather, Ll know now how to cure myself, and feel 

uite master of the situaiion. RADWAY'S 
EADY RELIEF is my friend. Inever travel with- 


outa bottle in my valise. Yours truly, 
GEO, S51 ARR, 


Radway 's Ready Kelief is 2 Cure for Every 
Pain, Sprains, Bruises, Pains in the 
Back, Chest or Limbs. it was the 
First and is the Only 
PAIN REMEDY 


that instantly stops the most excruciating pains, al- 
lays inflammation, and cures Congestions, whether 
of the Lungs, Stomach, Buwels or other glands or 
organs, 

INTERNALLY, abalf to a teaspoonful in haifa 
tumbler of water will,in a few minutes, care Cramps, 
Spasms, SourStomach, Nausea, Vowiting, tleartburn, 
Nervousness, Sleeplessness, Sick Headache, 
Diarrhea, Colic, Fiatnieacy and all internal pains, 


Malaria in Ite Various Forms Cured and 
Prevented. 


There is not a remedial agent in the world that will 
cure Fever and Ague, and all other Malarious, Bil- 
ious and other fevers, aided by KADWAY’S PILLS, 
sv quickly as RADWAY'S READY RELIEF, 

RK. R, R. not only cures the patient seized with Ma- 
laria, but if people ex posed to the Malarial poison will 
every morulng take 20 or 30 drops of Ready Relief in 
water, and eat, say a cracker, befere gvol.g oul, 


they will prevent attacks. 
Travellers should always carry a bottle of RAD- 


WAY’S READY RELIEF with them. A_ ew drops 
in water will prevent sickness or pains from crengce 
of water, Lt fs better than French Brandy or Bitters 
as @ stimulant, 


Fifty cents per bottle. 


DR. RADWAY’S 
SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT, 


The Great Blood Purifier 


Sold by druggists. 





For the cure of all chronic diseases, Chronic rheu- 
inatism, scrofulous complaints, etc., glandular swell- 
ing, hacking dry cough, cancerous affections, bleed- 
ing of the lungs, dyspepsia, water brash, white swell- 
ings, tumors, ulcers, hip disease, gou dropsy, 
rickets, salt rheum, bronchitis, consumption, liver 


complaints, etc. 
a) a he ~ 7 
HEALTH! BEAUTY! 

Pure blood makessound flesh, strong bone and a 
clear skin, If you would have your flesh firm, 
your bones sound, and your complexion fair use 
RADWAY'S SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVEN?. 

The wonderful cures effected by the Sarsaparillian 
Resoivent; its powers over the kidneys tn establish- 
ing @ healthy secretion of urine, curing diabetes, 
inflammation or irritation of the bladder, albumin- 
ousor brick dust deposits or white sand, etc,, estab- 
lishing its characteras A GREAT CONSTIIU- 
TIONAL REMEDY, 


Sold by all druggists. 


RADWAY’S PILLS, 


The Creat Liver and Stomach 
Remedy, 


For the cure of all disorders of the Stomach, 
Liver, Bowelsa, Kidneys, Bladder, Nervous Diseases, 
Loss of Appetite, Headache, Costiveness, Indiges- 
tion, Biliousness, Fever, Inflammation of the 
Bowels, Piles, and all derangements of the In- 
ternal Visecera, Purely vegetable, containing no 
mercury, minerals, ur deleterious drugs. 


PERFECT DICESTION 


Will be accomplished by taking one of Radway’s 
Pills every moruing about ten o'clock, as a dinner 
plil. By so doing 


SICK HEADACHE 


Dyspepsia, Foul Stomach, Bililousness will be avoid- 
ed,and the food that is eaten contribute its nourish is 
properties for the support ot the natural waste of the 
body. 

4g Observe the following symptoms resulting from 
Diseases of the digestive organs: Constipation, t"- 
ward piles, fulness of the blood In the head, acidity 
of the stomach, nausea, heartburn, disgust of tood, 
fulness or weight in the stomach, sour eructations, 
sinking or fluttering of the heart, chokiog of sutlo- 
cating sensations when in alying posture, dimness ot 
Vision, dets or webs before tie sizht, fever an 
dull pain in the head, dedciency of persp:ratios, 
yellowness of the sain and eyes, pain in the side, 
chest, limbs and sudden flushes of heat, burning 
in the flesh, 

A few doses of RADWAY'S PILLS will free the 
system of all the above named disorders, 


PRICE, % cents Per Box. Sold by all druggists. 


Send a letter stamp to RADWAY & CO., No 
32 Warren street, New Yerk. 
S@ lniormation worth thousands will be sent you 


One Dollar a buttle. 
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THE SATURDAY 


EVENING POST. 











Humorous. 


THE WAY THINGS GO. 








The jolliest fellow you ever met 
Is a dismal man at home; 
The wittiest girl in society's set 
Will wito headaches her wit atone, 


The man whose graces a ceurt would adorn 
Is tied to a desk from night till morn; 
And the man who would lend his lastcent toa friend 
Never has the first cent to lend, 
—U. N. None. 
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Elegant eatract—Helping a girl out of 


the mire. 


The monarch of Greece is supposed to 


have a (at situation. 


The dishonest butcher is always willing 
to meat his customers half-weigh, 


There is one kind of vice which never 
sticks to young people eneugh to hurt them, and 
that is advice, 


Au old bachelor says that the talk of 
women is usvally about men; even their laugh is but 
**he! he! he!" 


Librarian, recording the condition of a 
book; ‘*Page 47, ahole.’’ Turning the leaf: ‘*Page 
48, another hele.’’ 


A father, in reproving his son, said 
sternly to him: **Did you ever see me doing sucha 
thing as that when I was a boy?’ 


A matter of course. “Of what did you 
sav they convicted the dector?’’ ‘‘Well, I don't 
kuow exactly; but I suppose it was purgery.’’ 


Presence of mind is all well enough in 
some cases, but when a man finds himself in danger 
of freezing to death he shouldn't try to keep too 
cool, 


‘‘Ma,’’ said Bobby, ‘‘you told me to 
count ene hundred every time I feltangry.’’ ‘*Yes, 
Bobby.’? **Well, I’ve got up to sixty, an’ I’m get- 
ting angrier every minute.*’ 


‘No, Algernon, I cannot marry you. 
Papa will notallow it.’ ‘*‘Why not?’ ‘*Because 
he ays you are an actor.’’ ‘*Well, I mustsay your 
father is much kinder than the critics.*’ 


‘‘Papa, what is a bender?’ ‘‘A bender? 


Why, it’s what men get on sometime.’ *‘Does it 
bend *em when they get onit?’’ ‘Yes, it bends 
them, and if they stay on too long, they will get all 
broke up,*’ 


His older relatives never realize what a 
yearning there isin the heart of the boy who has a 
new pair of boots for the first time in his life, te 
wear them techurch with his trousers legs tucked 
in the tope. 


Wife: ‘‘Keep quiet, Charlie. 
doctor says I must not talk to you.’* Musband, 
feebly: **Mary! Mary!'’ Wife: **What is it Char- 
liev’*’ Husband: ‘*Eagage that dector for our fam- 
ily physician,’ 


The new 


Jones (meeting Smith, with whom he 


was oul the night before); ‘*Ha, me boy; got home 
vlrighiy’? Smith, gloomily: ‘Yes, but my wife 
wouldn't speak te me.’’ Jones, envieusly: **Lucky 


fellow! Mine did,’? 


\.: ‘‘Wauat are you reading?’ B.: “It 
isa very useful book for those who don’t know how 
toswim,’? A.: **How so?’? B,; ‘If you fall over- 
all you have to dois te turn to page 57 and 
read the directions, and you are safe,’’ 


“Oh, yes,”’ said a grumbling beggar, 
‘‘folks al’ays helps them as don’t need any help. 
Why, there's lightnin’; it can git down to the 
ground fast enough all by itself, and yit folks is all 
the time a-puttin’ up rods fer it to slide dewn on,*’ 


Charming young hostess: ‘‘Why, Major, 
you are nct goinx so soon?’’ Major, who prides 
himself on being one of those fine old-school fel- 
lows whocan say a neat thing without knowing it: 
‘Soon? Madam, it may seem soon to you; but it 
seems to me I have been here a lifetime.’ 


Little Nellie, aged 3: ‘‘Papa, why don’t 
imamma tuin to breffast ?*’ Papa: *‘Why, my dear, 
didn’t you know the doctor brought you a new baby 
brother??? *‘Well, why don’t it tum to breffast? 
“Why. ithasn*tany teeth to eat with yet.’> ‘7 
wish you would tell the dector then to take {t back 
and finish It.’’ 


Brother Claude: ‘Waiting to see Ethel?’’ 
Young Somerby: ‘‘Well, I sent up my card some 
time ago.’’ ‘*Well, she ain’t in.’’ “Why am I 
kept waiting, then?’’ ‘*I heard mamma say that 
she expected the new minister every minute, and 
you looked so well with the rest of the things in the 
parlor she wanted to keep you.” 


bo ird, 


Customer: ‘‘I[s your milk real pure?’ 


Milkiman! ‘‘Perfectly pure, ma’am.’’ C., dubi- 
ously: “‘It may be, but—’? M.: ‘*But whet, 
ma‘am?*’ C.: **lt jooks mighty blue.’ M,. 


‘*That’s easily accounted for, The cows are fee ling 

blue. They always feel blue this time of the year, 

when their supply of fresh grass is cut off,’ 
Chicago wins. 


Omaha bey: ‘That isn’t 


the only house we've got! We've got two others!" 
Chicago boy: *‘Peoh! We've got six houses besides 
the one we live in.’’ ‘*‘Well, we've got two horses, 
too.’* ‘**We’ ve get tt ree; 80 there, now!" “Dye 
got eight sisters! What do you think of thaty» 
“*Well, Lain’t got so many sisters, but l've got five 


papas.*” 


A siranger riding along a road, obsery- 
ing that the mile-stones were turned so as to face the 
fic!ds, called toa farmer at work near by and in- 
quired the reason. ‘*Why, bless vou, sir,’’ replied 
the Ha irmer, ‘‘the wind Is sometimes so strong in these 
hat if we didn’t turn the; backs of the mile- 
to it the fizures would all be blown off them, 


purist 
Stones 
clear and clean. 


‘‘No,’’ said the skeptic, “I don’t believe 
half of the storiesin the Bible about people being 
st'uck dead fer their sins, or anything of the kind."’ 
‘*What stories do you mean?’ ‘*Why, avout Ana- 
nlas being struck dead, foriastance. How Is it that 
the ightning doesn’t strike people dead nowadays 
for lying??? **Because there would have to be a con- 
tinuous thunder-storm to do it,’’ 


r 


Payine orr Dssts.—In China it is a 
positive neceesity for all accounts to be net- 
tled before the close of the old year, and 
tradesmen will then sell their s atany 
price in order to meet their liabilities. Any- 
one who fails to do so is disgraced, and his 
name is written on hisown door as a de- 
faulter. Debts, which are not settled on 
New Year’s Eve cannot be subsequent! 
recovered, and, therefore, a pony will 
pursue bis debtor ali night long in order 
to procure payment in time, e is even 
permitted to lengthen the night by the fic- 
tion of car x ha a lighted lantern even af- 
ter daybreak, as if it were still night. 

There is one thing, however, which al- 
ways protects a debtor from an importunate 
creditor,and that is the presence of a corpse 
in the house, For this reason, dutiful chil- 
dren will often retain their father’s body in 

the house for years, knowing, in the midst 
of their grief, that so long as the body is 
with them, they can be neither Cunned for 
debt nor ‘ evicted”’ for rent, should they 
find it inconvenient to pay. 
— ae —— 


THE CLass IN Scriprures: A lady 
asked one of the children in her Sunday 
school class: “What was the sin of the 
Puarisees?” ‘Eating camels, ma’am,’’ was 
tue reply. The litt.e girl hac read that the 
Pharisces “strained at gnats and swallowed 
camels.” “In what condition was the 
patriarch Job at the end of his life?” ques- 
tioned a teacher of the stolid-looking boy 
at the foot of the class, ‘Dead,’’ was the 
quiet response, ‘What is the outward and 
visible sign in baptism?’’ asked a lady ot! 
her Sunday school ciass. There wasfsilence 
for some seconds, and then a girl broke in 
triumphantly with: “The baby, please, 
ma’am.”’ 


CHEAP NOTORIETY.—The utmost power 
of a Lorse exerted in drawing a heavy load 
along the street will excite no attention; 
but half the power put forth in rearing and 
plunging will draw a crowd about him. 
_The opening of a side-valve and the hissing 
of steam will startle a company and be 
made a subject of remark; but the hiss aud 
sputter of the escaping vapor are nothing 
compared with the force of the engine that 
draws the long train along its iron track. 
So men attract attention by combining ir- 
regularity with audacity. A cheap mnethod 
ot notoriety the world over is this rearing 
and plunginy, this opening of a side-valve 
and escape harmless vapor, M. S. 


2 — 





*You will come toour Fair to-morrow 
evening, Mr. Sampson, of course,’’ she 
said with a bewitching smile, “and you 
must bring lots of money with you.’”’ Mr. 
Sampson was 80 overcotmne by the sinile 
that he was on his knees before he knew it, 
and presently everything was as it should 
be. “George, dear,” the girl said later on, 
and she said jit thoughtfully, “perbaps it 
will be as well for you not to bring tov 
inuch money to-morrow evening. We 
ought both to practice economy now, you 
know.”’ 


-- —<> > — tit 


IN home life there should be no jar, no 
striving tor place, no insisting on preroga- 
tives, or division of interests, The busband 
and the wife are each the complement of 
the other, And it is just as much his duty 
to be cheerful as it is bers to be patient; his 
right to bring joy into the borne, as it is 
hers to sweep and garnish the pleasant in- 
terior, A family whera the daily walk of 
the tather makes life a festivai is tilled with 
something very like a heavenly benedic. 
tion. 

8 ma we 

“IT don’t see why they use the phrase 
‘grass widowers,’”’ said a traveling man to 
a friend with whom be was returning home 
from a reception. “Isn’t that a good name?”’ 
“No, it certainly is not.’’ ‘What is the ob- 
jection?” “Wiy, grass is always green; 
you know there's no sense in the combina- 
tion.” 

ee 
“You seem to be enjoying yourself, 
Bobby,’’ remarked one of the guest at a 
dinner party. ‘“Yes,’’ assented Bobby, 
with his mouth tull, “T am makin’ the 
most of it, cause after pa an’ ma give din- 
ner like this it’s always cold pickin’ for the 
next thirty days.”’ 
_— DP - ee 


A DESPATOH from El Paso, Texas, states 
that a project has been formed by which 
fifty-five million acres ef! land in eleven 
States in Mexico will be placed on the 
market for purchase by iumigrants and 
others, 
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HOMEOPATHIC 
® SPECIFIC No. a8 
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Nervous. Dabiiy, Vital Wea ness, 

2). per vial, or 8 vic sighs am latee 0 vial powder for €5. 


SoLD BY Dr v t pe iou receiptot 
_ ee lamp irene? Ke Gittins te. nee buieom &i., h. Y. 


AMON TE. Agents Wanted. 90 best 4g 
ing articles inthe world. 1 sample 
y Address JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 


YOUR Meme printed on & Mixed Cards, and 100 
Scrap lictures, 10c. Ray Card Co Clintony le, Ct 
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390 FunnySelections. Scrap Pictares, etc., and nice 
Sample Cards for 2c, Hill Pub, Co., Cadiz, Ohio, 


1 Stone Ring, ! Plain Ring, 195 Cards & Pictores, Fri oge 
Hidden Name &c., 155 Games, Rongs aod Agt's Book of 
#0 cards, 1c. ivy CARD Ce., Clintonville, | Com, 














50% ‘HROMO or 25 All Hidden Name CARDS, 10c, 
Sample Book 4c. Crown Pte, Oo., Northford, Ct. 
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TRE INVALUABLE DOMESTIC REMESTI 
PHENOL SODIQUE. 
Proprietors, HANCE BROTHERS & WHITt, Philad’a. 


Exrernatiy—for all Bindpot sajunten; sedining 
pain instantly, and rapidly healing the w 








sCALDS" Cc Per L BL pe MOUS STL STINOR 
af TES, CUTS and WO we 
INTERNALLY.—It is evaluate in CHOLERA 
YELLOW, TYPHUS, 1 YPHOL), SCARLET, and 
“a Wana CATARRH, Petid 
n NA Wore 
SAB, OS. IZ.ANA,A tions of the ANTROM, and 
panen ous 8 AFPE IONS, it is a boon to both 


or SICK-ROGMA, and all IMPURE to UN- 
HMFALTARY LOCALITIES, and to prevent 
CONTAGION, it is the best DISINFEC: ANT 
nown. 


For Sale by Druggists and General Merchandise Dealers 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


PACKER INSTITUTE, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


Mrs. N. B. De Saussure, for five years Assistant te 
the Lady Principal at Vassar College, will open the 
house No. 171 Joralemon Sireet, for the benefit of 
young ladies wishing to attend the sessions of the 
Packer Collegiate Institute, on or after September 
15th, 1887. 

{o addition to the most appreved sanitary condl- 
tions, and all modera improvements in heating and 
ventilation, the house presents superior advantages 
of location, being directly opposite the Institute, 
and within a few minutes walk of the Academy of 
Music, Historical Society Hall, the Mercantile LI- 
brary, and leading churches of all denominatiens. 

All household arrangements will be specially adapt- 


musical and literary advantages of the city. 

Mr. H. E. Arnold, the well known planist, will 
conduct the musical education of the young ladies, 
where no other preference exists. 

Terms, $500 per year, for board and tuition in any 
class of the Packer lIustitute; payable, $300 at the 
opening of the year, and $200 in the following March. 
No deductions will be made for absence from any 
other cause than protracted illness. 

Music, practice periods, sittings in church and ex- 


in no case exceed cost. Sheets, pillow-cases, blankets 
and couaterpanes furnisied by each scholar. 


R¥FXRENCES: 
T. J. BACKUS, LL. D., Packer Collegiate Institute, 
REV. EDWARD LATHROP, D. D., Stainford, C -] 
BENSON J. LOSSING, LL, D., Dover Plains, N.Y. 
Rev. J. RYLAND KENDRICK, LL. D., 4 Irv-| 
ing Place, N. Y. J 
Trustees of Vassar College. 


sar College. 
PROF. MARIA MITCHELL, Vassar College. 
Pror. W. B. DWIGHT, Vassar College. 
Pror, I, C, COOLEY, Vassar College. 
Pror. H. YAN INGEN, Vassar College, 
MISSES BONNEY and DIILLAYE, Oxcntz, Pa. 
REV. ©. H. HALL, D.D., 157 Montague at, , Brooklyn. 
PrRoF.ROB'T R. RAYMOND, 123 Henry st., Brooxlyn, 
Mr. WM. THAW, Pittsburgh, Va. 
Hon. WADE HAMPTON, Washington, D. C. 
Mr, W. P. HALLIDAY, Wairo, LI, 
Mr. H. L. HALLIDAY, Cairo, Ill, 
Mr, F. J. PEL sanemnnd Chariestown, South Carolina, 
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Every Lady desires to be considered 
6 moetimportant aiuuct 
to perfect beauty ia a clear, emooth, soft 
and beautiful skin. iJadies afflicted 
with Tan, Freckles Rough or Discolored 
Sain and other Blemishes, ahould lose 
no time in applying this old established 
and delightful Toilet preparation. 

It will immediately obliterate all such 
anperfections and is perfectly harmless. 

It has been chemically aualysed by 
the Board of Health of New York City, 
and pronounced entirely free from any 
material injurious to the health or skin, 
Price, 76 Cents Per Bottle. 


Seid by Pruasiste and Fancy Goods 








Cards, So Varses, Pictares, Games, &c. ‘ 
Outfit and for Wc. T, Card Co., +. aon 


Dealers Everywhere 


R. DOLLARD, 
513 


OHMPSTNUT 8T., 
Philadelphia. 


Premier Artist 


IN HAIR. 


Inventor of the celebrated GOSSAMZR VEN 
TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND 
TOUPEES, 


Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen Ww 
measure their own heads with accuracy : 
FOR WIG8, INCHES. veuvase yA SCALFS, 
No.1, The round of the 
No. 1. prem ireshend back 





No. 2 “From forehead as far as bald. 
over the head to neck. | No. 2. Over forehead as 
e. 3. ear to ear my as requir 
over the om . %. Over the crown of 
No. 4. Frem ear te ear “he head, 


He bas piwere seney for sale a 5 ~e Btock y 
Gents’ wie, 2 Ladies’ igs, Half Wi 
Frizettes, falda, Curls, ete., beautifully manu A - 

eap as any establishment in the 
Union. Letters from any part of the world wil! re- 
ccive attention. 


#5)| Indigestion 


is the first form of Dys- 
psia. It may be the 
Plt of the food, but the 
CHANCES ARE it is the 
stomach’s fault. 
Whatever the cause, 
it can be cured—and 
cured permanently—by 





ed to the maintenance of a quiet, orderly home life, | 
aud the furtherance of such arrangements as parents | 
may desire to make for securing to their daughters the 


penses of laundry, involre extra charges, which will | 


Mrs, De Saussure cites, by permission, the following | 


' book of 
Miss ABBY F. GOODSELL, Lady Principal of Vas- | 


Depot 80 Barclay &t., N. ¥. 





R- SCHENCK’S 
shale Pitts 


which are purely vege- 
table and free from all 
injurious ingredients. 

For Sale by all Druggists. Price 25 cts. per box; 


3 boxes for 65 cts.; or sent by mail, postage free, on 
peceipt of price. Dr. J. H. Schenck & Son, Philed’s. 


298 copra name and Silk Fringe Cars, with 
age sample book, l0cts, 40 mixed, and Solid 
Sliver hing 20ers. Clinton Bros., Clintonville, Conm, 


A gents Wanted fer PHOTOGRALP H At, BUMS. 
_Good Pay. A. Gorton @& Co., Phiiada., Pa. 


ANY PERSON CAN PLAY 


the rith- 
SIG: Piano ano oncan *. 
aid of a teacher by using Soper’s 
ustantapcenus Giuide to the keys. No previons 
ere moore Se required, Send for 
monials, ~kRer. Address SOPE 
MUSIC CO., Box 1487, NEW YORK, N. 


CARD Book of HIDDEN NAME Cards, 


18 Funny Stories 
a 7) Bte., and 8 ov 
pepe, sliferatecemp HOME AND ¥ hig} TH, “Gadia, “Ubio. 


FOR 


CUR ImPRovVED Crsnionsp > EA MS Perfectly 


Restore the Mearing, and perform the mo § of the natees 
drum, lavisible, comf le and always in position. 
versation and even whispers ee ins ly. Sona tue 
ae with testimonia Address or call on 
- FUN HIDDEN NAME CARDS and Agents ourfit, a) 
tee counts, CAPITOL CARD COMPANY, (olus 
‘BOOK 2: OF B BEOOTIFDL. SAMPLE SA RDS, 


se Vanes fone ar 


CARDS fescttersy Deter om 


eet hy Broadway, New York, Mention this papen 
“WioLe Cane’ we RBA, Ls 





The Very Best Present 


You can make a friend is a year’s 
subscription to 


The Saturday Evening Post. 
It will cost you but Onm Doar in addition 


to your own subscription of Two Do.uans. 


WE SEND TWO COPIES ONE YEAR 
FOR THREE 


DOLLARS. 
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E LILAC SOAP 


The new and exquisite Toilit § 
which for perfect Purity and 
ency of Delicate fragrance isu: 
for frie Toilet or Nursery 
mnaterials unless carefully ee! 
absolutely pure everenter int 
facture, heuce thia Boap is | 
reliable for useinthe Nurwery a 
Tivalled for general Toilet use. 
Lamp’s Wiirk Litac Toinet 
refreshing aud soothing to the ¢ 
ing it beautifully clear soft and en : 
Price, 20¢. per Cake. Box 3 (akis | 
Sent by Mall upon Receipt of Vriec. 


Sold by Druggists and Fancy Goods 
Dealers Lrerywhere. 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 





Few women of the world would agree 
with Swift in his advice to a very young 
married lady. 

“I would wish you,” he says, “to be an 
utter contemner of all distinctions which 
a finer petticoat can give you, because it 
neither makes you richer, handsomer, 
younger, nor better natured, more virtuous 
nor wiser, than if it hung upon a peg.” 

Probably he was right as far as being 
neither wiser nor more virtuous; but, 
handsomer, younger-looking, and betier 
natured it would certainly make ber. 
Men’s opinions differ from women’s much} 
I was reminded of Swift’s homily when | 
saw some handsome petticoats, with stays 
to match. 

The material was pink moire, studded 
with flowers of a darker tone; the corsets 
trimmed with lace, matching the lace 
flounces one above the other that edged 
the petticoat, and peeped trom beneath the 
deep battlemented border of the moire. 

The other stays were of nut-brown poult 
de soie, trimined with blue silk and lace, 
the petticoat brown, cut in small vandykes 
edged with a French hem, beneath this 
three or four flounces of lace were inter- 
mixed with light blue silk. They were 
elaborately lined with muslin, which gave 
them an easy flow at the back. 

Women who make dress a study, have 
toilettes suited to all the exigencies of life, 
and are rarely to be caught at a disad vant. 
age. Each one perfect in its way, pertec- 
tion including suitability and becoming- 
ness, for dress should be arranged to de- 
velope every latent charm and to conceal 
detecta, This cannot be done by those who 
are economically inclined. Whether the 
“game is worth the candle” is a matter of 
opinion, but to be well dressed means to 
spend money freely, and at the present 
moment more than usual attention is paid 
to underclothing, matinees, and tea gowns, 

Tea gowns remind me of some original 
and charming moaels. One is quite a re- 
vival of a Louis XIV. pattern, in striped 
velvet of grey and Ciobelin blue, with frise 
flowers, baving dashes of red here and 
there. The front is made loose in red, 
matching the lining, which shows at the 
sides, 

Several others were composed of striped 
plush, brocaded with an indented pattern, 
as though it had been ironed on to the 
original plush, so that you saw a different 
éflectin every light and in every move- 
ment of the wearer. One, in shades of old 
pink, bad an old pink poult de soie front— 
vieux rose 1 mean, not any of the blue- 
pinks that are ugly. 

Sometimes these tea gowns are made 
with silk and cloth for more useful wear, 
and a beautiful example was a striped 
velvet and matelasse, the velvet stripes 
narrow, the mateélasse wide, made up with 
cloth. Brown is fashionable now, and the 
tint of all tints in Paris is puce, the shade 
ot that disagreeable domestic insect, a flea. 

foratea gown to be thoroughly tash- 
jonable and useful, it must be now made 
in handsome materials, be long, and appar- 
ently loose in the front. 

Everyone knows tha’ braiding is fash- 
jonable in both wide and narrow braids, 
the narrower sewn on the edge, the wider 
often blended with cord, but there are 
newer braidings still. On rich poult de 
soie and tine cloth, the most intricate pat- 
terns, with hardly a pin’s point between, 
are worked ina smooth rat-tail cord, just 
like the rat tail chenille used for fringe. It 
is exactly what its name conveys, very 
soft and smooth, like a veritable rat's 
tail. These materials are being made up 
with velvet and silk, velvet petticoats be- 
ing most fashionable, 

A really beautiful costume was in a 
brown shade; a velvet petticoat, a long 
polonaise, with the Incroyable basques 
reaching to the hem, but allowing the pet- 
ticoat to be well seen before and behind, 
It opened diagonally across the tront with 
a certain amount of fulness, and narrow 
pleatings edged the opening all down, 
handsomely trimmed with passementerie 
of the same shade of beads. With this was 
a velvet mantle, having distinct sleeves 
and longer ends than the back; the seams 
outlined with passementerie, and a succes- 
sion of ornaments in pairs down the tront. 
The mul! was made of velvet and cloth, 
and the bonnet stood up well in front with 
birds and vulture plumes. 

Peau de soije is much worn, it is firm and 
strong, displaying the figure to the best 
advantage. It blends well with woollens. 
A black peau de soie, with a tiny floral 
motif in brocade, was used for the bodice 
of a dress, with an admixture of black 
cloth; the plastron front and the cufls of 
rich red plusb, the drapery on the skirt 


red sparsely introduced. Tassels appear 
on most of the best gowns. 

With this dress was a little mantle of 
quite a new cut. The back reached to the 
waist and fitted the figure; but the front 
had a piece of kilt-pleated silk quite in the 
middle, which was only lightly caught to- 
getherand yielded toevery movement of 
ite wearer. There were loops of cord with 
heavy tassels across the bust. 

There are some gowns which only a well 
dressed woman would wear, “one who, 
adorned by art and nature pleases, and 
thereby makes others strive to please her.’’ 

A rich blue velvet of the tone that used 
to be called Eugenie has been made up for 
a dinner gown after the style that prevailed 
when the “Merrie Monarch” was king, he 
who “never said a foolish thing and never 
did a wise one.’’ The sleeves are puffed, 
and have cuffs of vandyked lace coming 
just below the elbow. The plain train is 
of silk, but the front of the skirt is velvet, 
with some broad pleats, which make the 
drapery of tbe front consistent. Down the 
centre of the front breadth is a strip of lace, 
the edges juined together, and the wide 
lace which drapes the bodice and turns 
back like the Stuart collar mingles on the 
skirt with the lace placed there; the collar 
and style were most original A green 
vigogue morning gown had the same merit. 
It fitted pertectly. There was a habit 
basque and plain front; the collar trimmed 
with a gold galon, inclosing a design in 
steel, the form like close-set fleur-de-lis, 
Similar galon bordered strips of cloth, 
brought from beneath the arms, and cross- 
ing the bodice when worn, a style which 
develops the lines of a good figure won- 
dertully. 

Short wraps are in greater variety than 
long ones, One new one is not unlike a 
tight-fitting sleeveless basque, with long 
fronts, short sides and a back that is noth- 
ing but a short full-plaited ruflie. The en- 
tire lower edge is trimmed with a lace 
flouncing about six inches deep, plaited 
very full. The lace is so placed across the 
back that it goes under the postilion or 
plaiting, and does not follow the outline of 
the edge. On the shoulders are set pieces 
of flouncing in very close side plaits, 
This tlouncing is nearly or quite half a 
yard deep and falls to the elbows, making 
sleeves. 

Another model has these lace cape 
sleeves lined with soft black wool goods, 
which is basted inside, pinked out on the 
edges and side plaited with the lace. The 
etlect is very good, and the shoulders are 
protected. The garment is made of faille, 
and basa full plaited ruching of lace around 
the neck and down the fronts, 

It is also rumored that plain plush wraps 
are to be as popular as ever. Certainly 
nothing we have ever had was soiter or 
prettier, and nothing more becoming as a 
background for the face has ever been 
worn unless it be sealskin. 

The only material difference in these 
wraps from last season will be found in 
the manner of trimming. They will be 
trimmed with flat-beaded trimming, with 
rich ornaments at the front of the collar, on 
the sleeves and at the lower ends of the 
fronts. Some of them will have epaulets 
of tine beads, with long drooping strands 
of beads. 





Odds and Ends, 
AMUSEMENTS FOR WINTER PARTIES. 


So long as the winter comes round with 
its sccustomed regularity, so long will 
juvenile parties hold their own, and the 
puzzling question arises with the same regu- 
larity as to the amusements that are to be 
provided tor the youngsters, 

An amusing game for children is very 
easily managed and will provide the young. 
sters with merriment foralong time. A 
nearly full-sized donkey is cut out of calico, 
or some Similar material, tinted correctly, 
and pinned or fastened in position flat 
against the wall. The tailisthen cut off, 
and care must be taken that the animal be 
fixed at such a height as to be easily 
reached by any of the children, for each 
child in turn must be blindfolded, and the 
fun consists in providing it with the dis- 
membered tail and a large pin, with which 
it bas to pin the tail on tothe animal’s 
body, in as nearly tbe correct position as 
possible. 

The child who best succeeds in placing 
it in its original place is rewarded with a 
present, but is prohibited from trying 
again. This may be continued until all the 
children have won a present, or till the 
ainusement of the game has began to pall. 
A horse, lion, cat, dog or other animal may 
be substituted for the donkey if preferred. 
Another great amusement for children 
is to stretch across the room from side to 





caught up with h cavy tasseis of black and 





side, high above the heads of the young 


sters, and to suspend from it from strings 
about a foot long, a number of paper bags 
filled with sugar-plums. The children are 
provided with soft balls with which to pelt 
the bags of sugar-plums until they barst, 
and the contents are scattered over the 
room, when a truly enjoyable scramble en- 
sues, such as every hearty child rejoices 
in. 

Sticks might be used instead of balls, 
except for the possibility of danger to the 
eyes of the combatants, while for children 
who can manage them much fun is caused 
by their shooting at the packets with a 
bow and arrows. 

Children always enjoy making soap- 
bubbles, and parties of a dozen or so may 
be established in an empty room where the 
splashes can do no harm, and provided 
with shallow dishes full of soap-suds, and 
pipes with well-waxed mouth-pieces, A 
few drops of cochineal will color the water 
and add to the pretty effect of the bubbles. 
A prize may be given to the maker of the 
largest, and another to tne maker of the 
one that remains longest unbroken. 

1t is really wondertully how swiftly the 
time will pass while the little guests are 
engaged in this absorbing occupation. 

In New York, not only the children, 
but grown-up people too have been seen 
gravely engrossed in this fleeting pleasure. 
The most enjoyable bubble parties, how- 
ever, are those that are held out of doors, 
ov a hot, calm afternoon in summer. 
Fish-ponds are amusing and nearly as 
absorbing as soap-bubble making. The 
pond itself is somewhat difficult to ar- 
range, as it requires to be sunk below the 
level of the anglers, but those who are 
clever in arranging theatricals or in 
promptu charades will have no difficuly in 
managing this, 

The pond itself should consist of a large 
mirror or sheet of looking-glass, laid flat on 
the floor ot the room, and with a border 
about a foot high, of virgin cork, arranged 
all round it. Pots of tern and various 
trailing plants are arranged amongst the 
cork to conceal the mechanism of the 
pond. A sort of stand or platform should 
be arranged along one side of the pond, on 
which the fishers can stand. This should 
have three or four steps at each end, so 
that the would-be sportsman can ascend 
the step at one end, have their turn, and 
descend on the other side. Plants in pots 
and trails of ivy will be needed here also, 
to give a pretty look to the aflair and hide 
imperfections, 

Should the givers of the entertainment 
be fortunate enough to possess a landing, 
three or four steps above a hall into which 
one can look over a parapet, this would be 
the very thing for an amusement of this 
kind, the pond being in the hall below,and 
the children on the landing above. 

The rods are manufactured of long, firm 
branches or walking-sticks, with a long 
piece of string attached to one end,to which 
is fastened a strong hook of stout wire, 
which will bear the weight of the packeis 
which will serve as fish. ‘lhe rods should 
be tied up with ribbons of various colors, 
and each present packed up in colored 
paper, tied up with ribbon and with a loop 
of ribbon left with which to hook the par- 
cel up by. 

A small brass curtain ring tied tightly in 
with the ribbon and left standing upright, 
answers very well, but skill is needed in 
hitting the happy medium between a par- 
cel that is very difficult to get hold of, and 
one that is just as much too easy. 

The presents must not be large enough 
to be difficult to raise with the rod or heavy 
enough to break tbe looking-glass, should 
they chance to tall back on it trom a 
height just perhaps in the triumph of land- 
ing. 

Of course, a grown-up person should 
superintend the management of the fish- 
pond, and such a one should be chosen 
who is capable of pouring out a good torrent 
offun. If he or she be dressed upin comic 
nautical costume, why, 80 much the bet- 
ter. 

Each child should have three tries, and 
if unsuccessful in all three attempts may 
try again after some of the others have had 
theirturns. Care must be taken to pro- 
vide a present for each child, and the 
pond must be re-stocked with fish occa- 
sionally, when the supply seems to be fall- 
ing short. 

The very little people, too, may need 
assistance from the ‘good fairy of the pond,’’ 
who may be summoned when required by 
the presiding genius. This role may be 
undértaken by a child, and she may be 
useful in re-stocking the pond aud per- 
forming many little oflices round its banks. 
A very pretty dress, too, of white and 





green, with a wreath of water lilies may be 
devised tor this smal! creature. 





Confidential Correspondents. 





M. R.—Puinice stone comes from vyol- 
canoes, 


M. L. B.—Guests do not bid their hoat. 
esses good-by at large establishments; they quietly 
withdraw, 


DisPuTE.—The napkin is used before the 


fruit course comes on. The doyley is used with and 
after the frult course. 


SoLDIER.—“The Seven Years’ War” was 


the conflict maintained by Prussia against Russia, 
France, and Austria, 1756-1763, 


GENIvU8s.—The metropolitan district of 
London covers an area of 690 square miles, 2, Phila- 
delphia has an area of 129 square miles. 


KENDAL.—Tbe best, and, 1n fact,the only 
proper course isto take advice from some trusted 
friend, on whose judgment and honesty you can 
rfly. 

JuNniIoRn.—It is proper to give an engage- 
ment-ring when an engagement is made. The date 
of the marriage is a mere matter of arrangement and 
cor venience. 

Host.—There is no particular mode of 
addressing persons when entering a room; it is a 
ceremony which must be left tothe good taste and 
discretion of the individuals, 


JaNxE.—Such marriages often prove to be 
very bappy ones. When you get to be fifty years 
old, your husband willbe only sixty-six, and you 
won'tthink that there is much difference in your 
ages then. 

BAILEY. — The ancient Greeks and 
Romans were in the babit of sweetening thelr food 
with honey, but we have no reason to suppose that 
tney were acquainted with sugar. Sugar was un- 
known in Europe until the time of the Crusades, 
and is supposed te have been invented by the 
Arabs. 


GALLOP.—No one can tell whether ezer- 
cise in a gymnasium will cure any particular person 
of nervousness or not. Suchamatter can only be 
determined by actual experlinent. It might cure 
some persons, and increase the nervousness of 
others. If youtry it, you should begin with cau- 
tion. 

TAXPAYER U. S. —“‘Conscience money” 
is money thatis anonymously sent to the National 
Treasury and is understood to be paid by persons 
who have by some unlawful means either defrauded 
the revenue or become possessed of public money, 
The sui thus received every year from evil-doers of 
tender conscience is a large one, 


M. M.—There is no “proper’’ shape for 
finger nails, in contradistinction to improper shapes, 
Itis proper for people to let their finger nails be of 
any shape theychoose. A very sharp pocket-knife 
‘s a good instrument for trimming them. It is a muat- 
ter of convenience to keep the finger nails trimmed 
short enough to prevent them from breaking and 
splitting readily. 

Brown.—Your handwriting seems to be 
artificial, or affected, rather thao natural and sim- 
ple. It looks as though you were trying to acquire 
a pecullar style of penmanship, different from that 
of other people. If that Is really so, then your hand- 
writing indicates that you have a tendency to be 
affected and artificial in character, rather than plain, 
simple and natural, 


D. S. T.—She should be very careful not 
to let him know what her feelings are towards him; 
nor should she have anything todo with him unless 
he should be properly introduced to her by someone 
in whom she has confidence, It was improper for 
her to notice him, and especially so for her to enter 
inte conversation with him, under the circumstances 
which you describe, 

TABITHA.—If the parties are intimate 
friends, it would be proper for the lady to inform the 
gentleman of her change of mind, Butif they were 
only acquaintances, it would not be proper for her 
tedoso. As for the note, it would be nobody's 
property in particular. There would be no reason 
for him to return the note; and if he should do so, it 
would be a little queer, and look as though he were 
alittle bit green, or else wished to effend or affront 
her, 

S. 8.—Tbe pressure of the air at the sur- 
face ot the earth ts fifteen pounds to the square inch. 
The atmospheric column which makes the pressure 
extends from the surface of the earth to the top of 
the atmosphere, which is supposed to be a distance 
of about fifty miles. There is vo telling whata square 
foot of air would weigh. As everything has to be 
weighed in the air at or near the earth’s surface 
where the super-incumbent alr rests, to attempt to 
weigh a portion of the atmosphere would be like at- 
tempting to weigh ajug of water at the bottum of 
the sea. 

J. F, S.—People’s ideas of beauty differ 
so widely that what is all loveliness to one may be 
the positive reverse to another, Beauty is regujated 
by no arbitrary rule. One of your models of perfec- 
tion, however, is too apt to fallin love with himself. 
Women cannot be too inuch upon their guard, or too 
watchtul and exacting in the ehoice of allover. It is 

silly to suffer the affections to be taken captive by 
beauty, genius, or fascluating powers, before tbe 
reason is convinced of the soundness of princip!e, 
purity of faith, and integrity of mind of the tuture 
husband; for one must look beyond the days of 
courtship, beyond the caim pleasant evenings, be- 
yond the day of days, the white gloves, and the 
orange blossoms, all tremulous with the excitement 
of the wearer, to the long days of adversity, some 
of which are sure to come, and see how they will be 
borne. 


F. S.—If a man bas a ferocious dog on his 
premises, be must take rigid precautions to prevent 
him from injuring innocent persons, or else he will 
be liable for any harm which the dog may inflict on 
them. He must have warnings suchas ‘*Beware of 
the dog,’ etc., conspicuously posted on the prem/ses, 
and must take measures to protect cailers or visitors 
against attacks by the animal. In the case of atramp 
who should gointo the garden to steal grapes, and 
be bitten by the dog, it would depend on the factsand 
circumstances developed on the trial of the case 
whether or not the bitten man could obtain damages, 
and how much, if anything, the jury would award 
him. Unless the owner of the dog should prove, to 
the satisfaction of the court and jury, that the bitten 
man’s purpose in going Into the garden was actually 
to steal grapes, or to commit some other offence 
against the law, also show that reasonable precau- 
tions had been taken to warn trespassers of the dan- 
ger of being bitten by the dog, the injured man migh 





get a verdict in his favor, 












































